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MR. GEORGE W. ALGER 


LAWYER AND PUBLICIST, WHO HAS FORMULATED MANY USEFUL REFORMS IN OUR 
LEGAL SYSTEM AND WHO WRITES FOR THIS AND SUCCEEDING ISSUES OF “THE 
WORLD’S WORK” ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS OF SWIFT AND CHEAP JUSTICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES [See Page 653] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ETRIBUTION has come upon 
the New Haven Railroad for 
its attempt to monopolize all 
the transportation agencies in 
New England. A_ terrible 
series of wrecks, culminating in the rear- 
end collision at North Haven, Conn., 
which killed more than twenty people, 
is complete evidence that in equipment 
and in management this road has not lived 
up to the ever increasing demands that 
are made upon it. It is in need of new 
and costly equipment. In financial centres 
people feel (in the words of the Wail 
Street Journal) that “the underlying cause 
for inability to handle an enormous pres- 
sure of business without accident is the 
continued assaults upon credit by politi- 
cians and notoriety seekers, which makes 
the raising of new capital for necessary 
extensions almost an impossibility.”’ 
But the cause of the New Haven’s 
dilemma lies far deeper than the hostility 
of politicians. The New Haven had 
“raised”’ all the new capital that it needed 
to increase its facilities and to make its 
operation safe. But it spent the money 
for trolley lines and steamships. The 
directors of the road used its credit to 
establish a far reaching monopoly. The 
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New Haven was managed as a financial 
institution, not altogether as a railroad. 

Its situation is not only distressing to 
New England, but it shows to the whole 
country that even with the great improve- 
ment in railroad methods, and with the 
increased activity and power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the 
state commissions, it is possible for a great 
system, serving a thickly settled and pros- 
perous manufacturing community, to 
fail in its primary purpose — to give safe 
and efficient service. 

The wiser railroad men confine their 
energies to operating their roads, and in 
this growing country this task affords a 
wide enough scope for even the most con- 
structive genius. Excursions into other 
fields have not proved successful. Rail- 
road meddling in politics was a boome- 
rang that produced a violent anti-railroad 
feeling that expressed itself in legislation 
which contained as much anger as wisdom. 

Railroad excursions into monopoly and 
high finance have wrecked many a road in 
the past, and even under Mr. Harriman’s 
leadership such practices have not proved a 
lasting success. We should not need 
any more examples to prove that rail- 
roads should stick to the railroad business. 


All rights reserved 
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MR. FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON 
THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES UNDER A DEMOCRATIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION, WHO HAS GIVEN UP HIS SEAT IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES TO TAKE UP 
HIS NEW DUTIES 








REV. PURLEY A. BAKER 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, WHICH IN THE 
LAST TWELVE YEARS HAS MADE NEARLY THREE FOURTHS OF THE AREA OF THE UNITED 
STATES PROHIBITION TERRITORY AND HAS PUT MORE THAN HALF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
COUNTRY OUTSIDE THE INFLUENCE OF SALOONS 


(See Page 703] 


























MR. MILTON ABORN 
DIRECTOR OF THB CENTURY OPERA COMPANY WHICH, WITH THR AID OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OF THE CITY CLUB AND OP PRIVATE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK, 18 GIVING A SEASON OF 
GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH AT POPULAR PRICES 
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MR. HENRY E. MILES 
PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION WHICH HAS STARTED 
VOCATIONAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS THAT ARE TRAINING 25,000 BOYS AND GIRLS WHOM 
THE REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS DO NOT REACH [See Page 667] 
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MR. JOSEPH JOHNSON 


FIRE COMMISSIONER OF NEW YORK CITY, WHO DISCOVERED THAT AT LEAST ONE 
FOURTH OF NEW YORK’S YEARLY FIRE LOSS OF Q MILLION DOLLARS WAS CAUSED BY 
INCENDIARIES, AND WHO REDUCED THIS LOSS APPROXIMATELY 50 PER CENT. BY A CAM- 
PAIGN OF FIRE PREVENTION THROUGH INSPECTION AND PUBLICITY _ [See “The March of Fvents’’] 














“SWIFT AND CHEAP JUSTICE” 


gins the publication of a notable series 

of articles on “Swift-and Cheap Jus- 
tice,” by Mr. George W. Alger, of the 
New York Bar. In the last few years 
there has been a good deal of wild and 
undiscriminating criticism of American 
courts. We have learned, with much 
particularity of detail, that our American 
courts, like nearly all our other social and 
political institutions, are a disgrace to the 
Nation. They have been described as the 
ultimate resort of “privilege’’ — the “last 
enemy” to be overcome. A considerable 
amount of this agitation has unques- 
tionably been badly informed sensation- 
alism; yet our judicial system does call 
for reformation. Public opinion is now 
focussing on these tribunals as it has on so 
many other weak spots in the national 
organization; and nearly all leaders in 
American thought — men like Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Mr. William H. Taft, 
Attorney-General McReynolds, Mr. Frank 
B. Kellogg, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, and 
Mr. Elihu Root — are taking the lead in 
the readjustment of our legal system. 

For this reason a clear, dispassionate, 
and well-informed description of our courts, 
their failings and their virtues, with partic- 
ular emphasis laid upon the essential 
remedies, is a genuine public service. 
There is probably no man in the United 
States better equipped for this task than 
Mr. Alger. Mr. Alger has studied the 
courts minutely; he approaches them with 
the viewpoint of a man who has no respect 
for old things simply because they are old; 
and, most important in a writer dealing 
with a subject so technical as this, he has 
an exceedingly attractive and illuminating 
literary style. 

In his own quiet way Mr. Alger has 
wielded a great influence in recent years 
in stimulating the popular mind in the 
new ways of thinking. The very title 
of his latest book, “ The Old Law and the 
New Order,” sufficiently indicates the 
attitude with which he approaches all 
social questions. It has been his peculiar 
genius to detect particularfaultsin the body 
politic and to suggest essential reforms 
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several years before even the “reformers” 
had hit upon them. One of his earliest 
cases was that of a man who had been 
badly injured in a foundry explosion. 
Mr. Alger lost this case; the old principle 
of “fellow servant’? and “contributory 
negligence” defeated him. This case, 
however, was the incident that made Mr. 
Alger the indefatigable investigator of 
judicial absurdities and general social 
anachronisms. Though he was only 
twenty-six years old and legally inex- 
perienced, he spent his evenings drafting 
an employers’ liability law, and, when he 
had finished his labors, he offered his 
measure to the politicians at Albany. 
For several succeeding years, the legis- 
lators used to find considerable amusement 
in listening to Mr. Alger arguing for his 
liability law with many of the “leaders” 
of the New York Bar speaking on the other 
side. In time, however, public opinon 
caught up with Mr. Alger, with the result 
that the present Employers’ Liabilty Act 
of New York State is his work—a 
measure which Mr. Alger now regards as 
unsatisfactory but which, at the time it 
was passed, represented a remarkable 
forward step on the subject for New 
York. In furtherance of his reform, Mr. 
Alger wrote a law textbook on this New 
York law which has gone through two 
editions and is the standard authority 
in that state. 

Ten years ago Mr. Alger became chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Child Labor Committee of New York, and 
he has personally drawn a great part of 
the bills by which that committee has 
improved conditions in that state. He 
also drafted the existing law in New 
York requiring the payment of the pre- 
vailing rate of wages in public contracts. 
He has served on the Law Reform Com- 
mittee of the State Bar Association; is 
one of the organizers of the County 
Lawyers Association in New York City, 
and a member of its committee on legisla- 
tion, and is a director of the Legal Aid Soci- 
ety and of the Committee of Fourteen 
in New York for the suppression of the 
Raines Law hotels. 

Mr. Alger’s writings, however, have 
especially brought him into public notice. 
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His essays, for the most part dealing with 
social and legal reforms, have been col- 
lected into two volumes, “Moral Over- 
strain’ and “The Old Law and the New 
Order.” Ex-president Roosevelt has de- 
clared that Mr. Alger’s essays, and par- 
ticularly the analysis of the theory of 
industrial liberty called ‘‘ Some Equivocal 
Rights of Labor,” in the first of these 
volumes, were very largely instrumental 
in formulating his own point of view on 
social problems. 

In a sense, therefore, Mr. Alger is the 
literary sponsor for the present move- 
ment for “social justice.’ But the 
changes in our judicial methods, of which 
Mr. Alger writes, are not party matters; 
men of all political faiths favor improving 
the machinery of justice. 

To this new series in the WorLpD’s 
Work, Mr. Alger brings a ripened exper- 
ience and a sane, clear, constructive 
attitude. His law practice has been 
varied and substantial but not sensational; 
atthe present time he is one of the receivers 
of the Wabash Railroad. Before he is 
anything else, Mr. Alger is a lawyer and 
he has consented to write these articles 
because he has a real desire to improve 
the dignity and usefulness of his »rofession. 


THE BANKERS AND THE 
CURRENCY 


|: IS natural that the bankers should 





protest against many phases of the 

new Glass-Owen currency bill. Many 
bankers, like many men in the other pro- 
fessions, are afraid of any outside interfer- 
ence with anything that directly touches 
their business. 

The feeling that their interests are 
special and should not be touched except 
under their guidance has become so strong 
in the minds of some bankers and business 
men in the United States that they no 
longer believe in the United States Govern- 
ment. They are habitual irreconcilables. 
For example, the president of a large 
industrial company, in advising Congress 
to follow the advice of the Chicago 
Bankers’ Convention, said: 


I always believed that men experienced in 
any class of business who have been tried out 
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and proved successful are better able to for- 
mulate the policies of the concerns that they 
are handling, whether they be banks, railroads, 
or industries, than a miscellaneous set of men 
that never had any experience in managing 
affairs of any kind, and in most cases have not 
been successful in handling anything. 


Following this line of thought we should 
allow the woolen manufacturers to write 
the woolen tariff, the steamship companies 
would vote themselves a subsidy, the 
admirals would increase the size of the 
Navy. The wildest of the “miscellaneous 
set of men” seldom speak with less states- 
manship than this. 

Of course, Congress often passes bad 
measures, just as other people fail in busi- 
ness. It is likewise often true that more 
information from experts would often tend 
to improve legislation. But such business 
men as the one quoted above render their 
knowledge unavailable by the narrowness 
of their vision. A currency bill that 
meets the requirements of the bankers that 
met at Chicago may or may not be most 
beneficial to the other bankers, and to the 
other non-banking people who compose 
ninety-nine per cent. or more of the total 
population. Undoubtedly the men who 
met at Chicago are wise in their own pro- 
fession but it is not in human nature that 
they should be wholly disinterested, and 
a Congress that allowed them to dictate a 
currency bill would share the same fate 
that befell the last Congress that allowed 
the interests that were directly affected 
to write a tariff. 

The best leadership that has appeared 
among the banking fraternity is that of 
Mr. Reynolds, of the Continental-Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago, for his plan was 
constructive, not irreconcilable. His idea 
was to get the bill improved.as much as 
possible and then to help it to become law. 

The bankers’ committee that went to 
Washington seemingly accepted the in- 
evitable Government control of the Reg- 
ional Reserve Board. But their influence 
was toward delay in the passage of the 
bill, on the assumption that it was hasty 
legislation. 

This it is not. If the bill is not a good 
bill it is because its framers can not make 
it a good bill and at the same time get it 
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through Congress. Plenty of time was 
spent in its preparation. 

We have had at least four years of cur- 
rency reform in talk and investigation. 
The public has a right not only to expect 
a reformed currency but to expect its 
speedy enactment. Congress is respon- 
sible for the kind of reform we get and the 
time it takes for us to get it. 


THE FEAR OF CHANGE 


MINENT bankers say that unless 
H the changes they suggest are made 

in the currency bill direful con- 
sequences will ensue, that all business 
will be demoralized, and that even such 
prosperity as we have achieved under the 
present bad currency system will be in 
jeopardy. 

Though, of course, their suggestions 
merit careful consideration, their prophecies 
of ruin should not be taken too seriously. 
Such prophecies have been made before 
under similar circumstances and without 
any very evil results. In 1887, Congress 
had under consideration an elaborate plan 
to regulate the railroads. The railroad 
men and their | friends, in Congress 
and out, were as successful and in- 
telligent men as those who now fear the 
governmental control of currency. They 
objected for essentially the same reason 
that the bankers now object to the Federal 
Reserve Board: the railroads were the 
exclusive business of their managers; a 
“miscellaneous lot of men’”’ could not be 
trusted to legislate about such a technical 
business as railroading. 

Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, voiced these fears as follows: 


What I find fault with is that in order to cure 
evils which are apparent to the farmers of 
Illinois or Michigan, you propose to demoralize 
the whole commerce of the country; you pro- 
pose to establish an arbitrary, unjust, un- 
reasonable, impracticable rule, which, while it 
will do what you say, will do much more. 


The Congressional Record quotes Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, as follows: 


It seemed to me, with my knowledge of the 
history of the management of railroads, and 
with my knowledge of legislation upon this 
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subject, that the result would be an immediate 
rate-war by all the railroads of the United 
States. 


Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: 


Here is a proposition which, in my judg- 
ment, would be destructive to great business 
interests in the country, especially to the 
export business of the principal city of the 
state which I represent. 


On January 31, 1887, the New York 
Tribune expressed its opinion in these 
words: 


This bill is intended to help Western farmers 
especially. The Tribune believes that it will 
do them more harm than good, not because 
many of its aims are not meritorious, not be- 
cause it lacks excellent features, but because 
it contains provisions which will increase the 
cost of transportation for producers and con- 
sumers alike, will bury transporting companies 
under mountains of litigation, interfere with 
the building of new roads where they are 
needed, and in the end do much to bring into 
disrepute and odium restrictive measures un- 
dertaken sincerely for the public good. 


And in an editorial on March 24, 1887, 
the New York Sun said: 


Of all haphazard legislation that Washington 
has ever known, this paternal governmental 
Interstate Commerce Act now appears to us 
as perhaps the most thoughtless and mis- 
chievous that has ever been put forth. If the 
combined legislative force of the Nation had 
done a thing as remote from reason and com- 
mon sense as would be the ruling of an ape 
upon the Supreme Bench, and if upon its con- 
sequences, which are supreme, the greatest 
interests of the country must hang in doubt, 
peril, and confusion, what would we expect as 
its first results? 


Far from demoralizing the railroad busi- 
ness, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has had a powerful influence in placing 
it upon a stable basis. It is now one of the 
world’s greatest tribunals; though the 
President appoints all its members, polit- 
ical considerations do not influence its 
acts and it has not developed into an in- 
strument of oppression. Perhaps we may 
have as good fortune under the Glass- 
Owen currency bill. Years hence, when 
the present discussion has been for- 
gotten, and the country is going its 
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usual prosperous gait, some antiquarian, 
on the outlook for literary curiosities, 
will amuse the public with the direful 
comments which certain sections of the 
press are now making upon the present 
currency plan. 


A PATIENT PROGRAMME WITH 
MEXICO 


SPEEDY settlement of the Mexican 
A problem is out of the question, 

for the Mexican problem will be 
with us in a more or less aggravated form 
until that country establishes peace 
throughout its borders. It is now suffer- 
ing from the accumulated ills of the last 
two years since revolution wrenched 
Mexican affairs out of the iron hand of Por- 
firio Diaz. The constructive processes 
that must follow such disruption are slow 
even when they are started and we can 
therefore hardly look for an end to Mexi- 
can troubles for some years tocome. But, 
on the other hand, once the constructive 
forces get under way our problem is no 
longer acute. 

For Mexico’s sake and for our own we 
should do everything in our power to help 
it start its building up process aright. 
It could hardly do that under Huerta, 
for his claim rests solely on a military 
usurpation of power. His becoming Pro- 
visional President was but another step 
away from constitutional /government. 
If he had the ability of Diaz, as he has the 
courage and cruelty, this grim old Indian 
might also establish a lasting dictatorship. 
But he has not the wisdom of his former 
master and, therefore, probably not the 
ability to maintain a place of power to 
which he has no claim but strength. 

President Wilson is optimist enough to 
believe that Mexico is ready to begin build- 
ing up. He has chosen to try to help that 
country on its big, far-reaching task, a 
task which Mexico must undertake if it 
is to get its affairs on a permanent basis of 
peace and progress. It is a statesmanlike 
and patriotic programme that the Presi- 
dent is following, and the Senate, includ- 
ing most of the Republican members who 
put patriotism above partizanship, has risen 
nobly in its support. To help Mexico help 
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herself is a programme that will demand 
infinite patience and good will and real 
patriotism. And it is not a programme 
from which any political capital can be 
made, for there is nothing dramatic in it. 
Yet it is a great task, in which, if we suc- 
ceed, we shall merit the world’s thanks. 


LABOR UNIONS FOR PEACE 


ECENTLY 563 delegates, repre- 
R senting 2,250,000 workmen, met in 

Manchester, England — the Forty- 
sixth Annual Trades Union Congress. 
The American Federation of Labor was 
represented by two delegates, and for the 
first time Canada, Germany, and France 
were also represented. In welcoming the 
delegates the Right Reverend James E. C. 
Welldon, Dean of Manchester, said that 
he looked with the utmost hope to the 
development of international trades unions 
as agencies of universal peace. 

“It is you, above all other bodies,” he 
declared, “who will put an end to war - 
among the nations.” 

Although the present union organiza- 
tions, even abroad, have not a strong 
enough hold to withstand the pomp and 
panoply of war, they are nevertheless an 
ever increasing influence against large 
armaments. The workingmen realize more 
and more clearly that, though they pay 
taxes for military equipment and do yeo- 
man’s service in the ranks, the profit of 
wars goes elsewhere. The power of num- 
bers should make the unions a great 
force for peace, but so far there has not 
risen from their ranks a great leader to 
make their force effective. 


A QUESTION OF UNION LEADER- 
SHIP 


N_ THE last twenty years in the United 
States there has been a great amount of 
labor legislation. Laws requiring the 

adoption of safety appliances on the rail- 
roads, in factories, and in the mines have 
been passed in many of the states and 
they are constantly being added to. There 
is a tremendous pressure of an awakened 
public opinion upon all manufacturers 
to provide decent working conditions 
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and fair hours. Because the ordinary 
legal procedure failed to give workmen 
fair compensation for injuries received in 
their work, there has been a rapid spread 
of employers’ liability laws. A new 
social conscience is restricting the hours of 
women’s work and gradually prohibiting 
the working of young children. 

All these reforms are primarily in the 
interest of the working people, and yet, 
curious as it may seem, they have been 
achieved more by other agencies than by 
the labor unions. In these constructive 
tasks of social justice the unions have not 
made their influence felt as they might. 
Manufacturers, lawyers, social workers, 
and all kinds of leagues and societies, 
charitable and otherwise, have been the 
chief promoters of these reforms. 

But even yet there are slow witted men 
herded like cattle to work; there are still 
women ruining their health and happiness 
in a few short years in industry; there are 
still little children at work. There 
should be no abatement in the zeal with 
which we root out these evils. But in 
doing this we should be doing justice only. 
These things are not favors. They do not 
constitute a special privilege to a partic- 
ular class. They should be done because 
neglecting them works harm to the whole 
body politic. 

Some of this legislation seems likely to 
be misinterpreted by the leaders of the 
labor unions. While we have been legis- 
lating for social justice on the one hand in 
favor of the wage earner, the corporation — 
the great employer of labor — has been 
undergoing its hour of trial. It had come 
to look upon itself as a thing with special 
privileges; to gain its ends it had broken 
the law; and a heavy justice has followed. 

The labor unions have played their part 
against the “oppressing corporations” 
and every defeat of the corporations was 
accepted asa unionadvance. But, like the 
corporations, the unions have taken advan- 
tage of the public indifference to break the 
law. Conspiracy in restraint of trade is a 
part of their every-day operations as it 
used to be a routine of business. When 
occasion demands the unions descend to 
intimidation or even bloodshed. Some 
of their methods are as bad as the old 
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wars in the oil fields. So far the objects 
of union attack have fought their own 
fight. In the past, except when it has 
been inconvenienced, the public has cared 
little about it. But there are indications 
that the same anger which overtook the 
corporations will also overtake the unions, 
for the great mass of the American people 
are no more tolerant of special privileges 
taken by labor organizations than they 
are of privileges usurped by corporations. 


THE RED HAND OF ARSON 


E ARE accustomed, almost cal- 
lous, to the tremendous annual 
fire ‘waste’ in the United 


States. But to find that one in every four 
fires in the City of New York is deliberately 
lighted for financial gain — that ought to 
be enough to startle us out of our indif- 
ference. Fire Commissioner Johnson says: 


It is my sober judgment that in the City of 
New York at least 25 per cent. of all fires are of 
incendiary origin. When it is said that of 
14,571 fires in Greater New York in a single 
year, 3,643 of them were probably deliberately 
started and planned, a full realization of the 
prevalence of this crime may be arrived at. 

I have during my career in the New York 
Fire Department entered a building to find 
many bladders filled with oils hanging around, 
ready at the first touch of flame to scatter 
their contents, oil-soaked streamers stretching 
in every direction, ready to communicate the 
fire to all parts of the premises, and with a 
candle burning in the midst of a pile of oil- 
soaked rubbish, steadily, second by second, 
burning its way outward toward the surround- 
ing prepared material, perhaps a hundred 
sleeping people above, tired and worn out with 
their day’s toil, while the candle shortens inch 
by inch, and while the firebug waits nearby 
mentally counting his approaching gain. 


The gain is, of course, the insurance 
money. The life insurance companies 
refuse to issue policies to people of certain 
callings and characteristics because of the 
risk they run of sickness and death. There 
is an infinitely greater hazard in insuring 
buildings for the benefit of men without 
character than there is in insuring the 
lives of men with poor health. And the 
fire insurance companies owe it to their 
honest policyholders, to their stockholders, 
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and to the community to be much more 
stringent in the moral requirements of the 
people to whom they issue insurance. 

About 3,500 fires were deliberately 
lighted in New York City last year. 
Seventy-two cases of arson were brought to 
court, twenty-three convictions were se- 
cured. The need is urgent that the hand 
of the law fall heavier than this upon men 
who are willing to risk the safety of thou- 
sands of people to carry out their dishonest 
schemes for money-making. 

It is time, too, that the public demand 
better measures of fire protection. As 
explained elsewhere in this number of the 
magazine, the mutual insurance com- 
panies have shown that rigid inspection 
and proper appliances will almost eliminate 
the risk of fire. While city conditions 
are not the same as the conditions sur- 
rounding the mills insured in the factory 
mutuals, the same methods could accom- 
plish approximately the same _ results. 
What is needed to get these methods 
adopted is an enlightened and aroused 
public opinion. The fire problem is not 
only the insurance companies’ business 
and the fire commissioners’ business, it 
is every man’s business not only in New 
York but in every city in the country. 


DAYTON’S STEP FORWARD IN 
CITY GOVERNMENT 


AYTON, Ohio, has adopted 
the “city manager” plan of 
municipal government to take 
effect under a new charter 
the first of next year. After 

that date the city council will consist of 
five commissioners whose duties, except 
when they appoint the general manager, 
are purely legislative. They take the 
place of the older larger council and con- 
centrate responsibility for city ordi- 
nances in a few hands. But the remark- 
able phase of the new charter is the con- 
centration of practically all the executive 
power of a large city in the hands of one 
man, the general manager. He is to 


administer all the city’s business except 
the courts and the schools. 

This is an advance even upon the charter 
of Staunton, Va., which originated the 
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general manager plan, for in Staunton the 
control of the police and fire departments 
remains in the hands of the mayor, and the 
general manager is entrusted principally 
with business details, such as the purchas- 
ing of supplies, paving of streets, and simi- 
lar functions that involve the expenditure 
of money. 

This is, of course, also a radical advance 
upon the commission form of government, 
under which the legislative and executive 
functions are in the same hands and under 
which the executive departments are 
parcelled out among the commissioners 
and the executive responsibility thereby 
divided. Dayton puts the whole burden 
of administration upon one man. Abuse 
of his extraordinary power is prevented 
by provisions for the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. 

Dayton thus approaches the nearest of 
all large American cities to the German 
system, by which the administration of 
municipal government has become a speci- 
alized technical profession that is under- 
taken as a life work by men of the highest 
intelligence and ambition, who prepare 
for the task by years of study and who 
find their employment well paid and 
stable. So seriously is their work con- 
sidered that, a few years ago, a large Ger- 
man city advertised for months for a 
mayor (who corresponds to Dayton’s 
general manager), offering a high salary, 
before an applicant who dared pretend to 
possess the necessary qualifications asked 
for the place. 

It may very well be that Dayton has 
taken the step forward that will place 
the chief administrator of a big city’s 
affairs in a position of such security and 
dignity that municipal government may 
become a field for the best business abil- 
ity and the most statesmanlike intelligence 
of the country. 

Years ago, when the _ recently-retired 
Ambassador Bryce wrote “The American 
Commonwealth,” city government was 
the one conspicuous failure which he had 
to chronicle. With the wide spread of the 
commission form of government and the 
hopeful experiments in city-managers, the 
present would afford a much brighter 
picture. 























THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE PROFESSION OF BUSINESS 


HE soldier is, relatively speaking, 

unimportant in American life. As 

compared to other countries and 
other times, even our statesmen, with the 
possible exception of our Presidents, are 
not held first in our estimation. In spite 
of all convictions under the Sherman Law, 
and the many disclosures of business lob- 
bies, a “successful business man’’ comes 
near to being our national ideal. 

We are beginning even to utilize busi- 
ness in fiction in a way that previous gen- 
erations have not done. Always there 
have been “business men’’ in literature. 
Shakespeare wrote of Antonio and Shy- 
lock, but it was not the technique of their 
business that he chose to portray. To 
glorify merchandizing and to put in a novel 
the science of salesmanship is a thing that 
is probably peculiar to this age. Neither 
soldier, sailor, poet, nor politician is 
looked upon with such regard as the 
American business-man. And this should 
have its good effect. The more esteemed 
a calling the better its standards. A 
nation that looks up to its industrial 
leader puts a premium upon making busi- 
ness a high calling. Already, at least two 
colleges, Harvard and Dartmouth, have 
business schools, not so much to teach the 
student business practice as to give him a 
broad business vision and a high business 
standard, such an attitude toward his 
calling as is common among the profes- 
sions that require special training. 

In a way we are becoming the Chinese 
of the Occidental world. We are doing 
now what they have done for centuries, 
glorifying the merchant and neglecting 
the soldier who with us for centuries past 
in fact and in fiction has been the domi- 

nant man of our national ideals. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
BOSS SYSTEM 


HE present political situation in 
New York is, at least temporarily, 
an unpleasant exception to our 
improving political conditions. It has been 


a long time since Tammany has had so wide 
an ascendancy as it has now. Under Mr. 
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Croker, it wielded authority only over 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. For a generation Brooklyn and 
the outlying suburbs were particularly 
proud that they had successfully re- 
sisted Tammany domination. Several 
years ago, however, Tammany “crossed 
the bridge.” For the last two years 
it has even controlled the New York 
State legislature. In the Dix adminis- 
tration Mr. Murphy, the Tammany leader, 
wielded an important influence in the 
Governor’s chamber. Last fall he nomin- 
ated a candidate who apparently assured 
him complete domination over the exe- 
cutive department. The fact, however, 
that Governor Sulzer tried to set up for 
himself, in defiance of Mr. Murphy, has 
precipitated the most scandalous political 
situation New York has known in a 
generation. As a counter move against 
the independence of his old time ally, Mr. 
Murphy has laid hands upon the power of 
impeachment. Tammany, in its long 
and unsavory history, has utilized various 
agencies for its own profit, but this is the 
first time that the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the state, that organized to con- 
duct impeachment trials, has ever been 
utilized as part of its machinery. 

And this, after all, is the aspect of the 
matter that has the largest public con- 
cern. The guilt of Governor Sulzer on this 
count doesnot particularly matter. Thathe 
has been unfit for the high office of Gover- 
nor has long been evident. But his un- 
fitness is not the reason for his impeach- 
ment. The real reason for his impeach- 
ment is his refusal to hand over the powers 
of his office to Tammany. 

Other episodes in the recent New York 
legislative session emphasize this point. 
In the early days circumstantial charges of 
bribery were brought against Senator 
Stillwell. The proof was abundant against 
Mr. Stillwell but the Tammany legislature 
acquitted him. He is now serving a term 
in Sing Sing, sent there on conviction of 
the identical charges for which the Tam- 
many legislature gave him a clean bill of 
health. A few months ago charges were 
preferred to the legislature against Jus- 
tice Daniel F. Cohalan, of the Supreme 
Court. The case was similar to 
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Governor Sulzer’s; certain offenses said 
to have been committed by Justice Coha- 
lan before his election to the bench were 
held to disqualify him for judicial office. 
The legislature, after listening to the 
evidence, “vindicated’’ Justice Cohalan. 
The chief point in which his situation 
differed from Mr. Sulzer’s was that Justice 
Cohalan was still on good terms with 
Tammany. 

Here, then, is a political organization of 
ill repute that uses the high ends of justice 
to “vindicate’’ those who remain loyal 
to it and to “impeach” those who en- 
deavor to break away. And Tammany 
has had the hardihood to force this situa- 
tion upon the public attention immediately 
before a city election. 

There was never a better time to take 
New York City out of Tammany’s hands. 
It has drawn attention anew to its own 
shortcomings in its vengeance upon Mr. 
Sulzer. This is no defense of the Gover- 
nor. He was not a proper candidate to 
begin with, and his nomination and elec- 
tion by Tammany are just as good proofs 
of Tammany’s unfitness to rule as are 
Tammany’s motives in the impeachment. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 


ECRETARY GARRISON has com- 
S pleted his tour of inspection of the 
army posts which are scattered 
all over the United States. Many of them 
are relics of the Indian Wars or even of 
Revolutionary days. The General Staff 
of the Army is on record that most of 
them are of no military value. The Sec- 
‘retary himself, even before he made his 
tour, realized that there was urgent need 
of cutting down the unnecessary expenses 
of maintenance and that garrisoning the 
useless posts meant the division of the 
army into such small units as seriously to 
hamper its efficiency. 

In the Navy a similar situation exists. 
There are a number of useless and expen- 
sive stations scattered up and down the 
coast, from the yard at Portsmouth, N. H., 
to the station at Charleston, S.C. They, 
too, are survivals of past conditions or of 
political pull. 

Secretary Daniels’s predecessor knew of 
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this condition and tried to remedy it, but 
he failed to win the approval of Congress 
for his plans. 

Mr. Garrison and Mr. Daniels have, 
therefore, before them an opportunity to 
put the United Service on a better foot- 
ing and at the same time to save the 
Treasury the large sums of money that 
are now being wasted. How the Secre- 
taries meet this issue will give a fair indi- 
cation of their aims and ideals in the ad- 
ministration of their departments and of 
their ability to gain the necessary coépera- 
tion from Congress. 


THE APPOINTER-GENERAL 


N THE first 152 working days since 

| Postmaster-General Burleson began 
his administration he appointed 5,765 
postmasters. Of these 2,203 were Presi- 
dential appointments that have to have 
the confirmation of the Senate. In other 
words, the director of a great transporta- 
tion agency that is vital to the interests 
of the whole country has had to spend 
much of his time looking over the qualifi- 
cations of the privates in his army — not 
only the qualifications of the thirty-eight 
a day that were given jobs but two or three 
times that many that had to be refused. 
This is a waste of his time and a detri- 
ment to the service. To hire a postmaster 
who is to get $3 a day, or about carpen- 
ter’s wages, necessitates consultation be- 
tween the Postmaster-General and one or 
two Senators, and also probably with a 
Representative. And then when the job 
is assigned it is necessary to make the 
President of the United States go through 
the red tape of appointing the man and to 
make the Senate of the United States per- 
form its august function of confirmation. 
Of course Postmaster-General Burleson 
did not originate this plan nor can he do 
away with it without the approval of Con- 
gress, but it would be a welcome sight, 
after his improvements in the parcel post, 
to see him attack this long standing abuse. 
Such practices as these, and the fact that 
recent Postmaster-Generals have been 
also campaign managers, give to the 
post office a political aspect which for the 
good of the service should be eliminated. 




















A FINANCIAL TALE OF TWO CITIES 


HIS is a financial tale of two 
cities written for the investor 
in municipal bonds. 
One of the cities is Atchison, 
Kans. Though among the 
oldest in the state, it has never been ambi- 
tious to become a metropolis. Its citizens 
like to boast of the substantial character, 
rather than of the rapidity, of the city’s 
growth, both in population and in prop- 
erty values. Its population by the last 
census report was about 16,500. 

On July 1, 1883, Atchison issued 
$266,950 worth of bonds to pay off some 
old indebtedness. These bonds _ bore 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. a 
year, and were to run for thirty years. 
Among the provisions of their issuance 
was one which made it a duty of the city 
officials to raise every year, by means of 
taxes, a sum of money large enough not 
only to meet the interest on the bonds but 
also to create a fund for the payment of 
their principal at maturity. 

Presumably, all the legal preliminaries 
necessary to making an issue of this 
kind were properly attended to. The 
bonds were bought as an entire issue by 
bankers who, in turn, parcelled them out 
in several smaller lots to investors. For 
years they were forgotten, except as their 
owners were reminded twice every year 
of the interest being “due and payable at 
the office of the City Treasurer at the City 
of Atchison,” or, perhaps, when they 
occasionally passed from hand to hand in 
private business transactions. Had these 
municipal bonds been true to family tra- 
dition, they would have ended naturally 
a quiet and uneventful life — held in high 
regard by investors — exactly at the end 
of three score years, and there would have 
been no occasion to mention them here. 

But as July 1, 1913, drew near — the 
day on which the holders of these Atchison 
bonds expected to be able to turn in their 
securities for money — something unusual 
happened. A notice was sent out by 
Atchison’s mayor that the city coulda’t 
Day off the maturing bonds. The notice 


went on to explain that, in the past, it 
had apparently been deemed unnecessary 
to maintain the sinking fund for which 
provision had been specifically made; that 
“on account of a temporary stringency in 
the money market” Atchison had not 
been able to raise the necessary funds to 
meet the maturing debt; and that, there- 
fore, the best the city could offer was new 
bonds in exchange for the old, “with the 
same rate of interest that had satisfied for 
thirty years.”’ This, the mayor thought 
ought to be acceptable to every one under 
the adverse circumstances. 

But he had reckoned without his host. 
A New York banking house, into whose 
hands some of the bonds had fallen, lost 
no time in making it plain to the city 
Officials that new securities would not be 
acceptable under the terms offered. It was 
pointed out that, though the 4 per cent. 
interest might have been satisfactory for 
many years after the bonds were issued, 
under present conditions investment 
funds were demanding and receiving a 
higher rate than that. In fact, it was 
declared flatly that new 4 per cent. Atchi- 
son bonds were not worth par. 

It should, perhaps, be explained that the 
fundamental diterence between the kind 
of “refunding’’ proposed by the mayor 
of Atchison and the familiar kind so fre- 
quently resorted to by the great railroad 
and industrial corporations lies in the 
fact that the latter always offer to the 
bondholder the alternative of receiving 
cash payment if he is dissatisfied with the 
terms of the new securities, even though 
they may — in fact, practically always do 
— bear a higher rate of interest. 

Two ways of solving Atchison’s finan- 
cial problem were suggested. First, rais- 
ing the necessary funds by making an 
appeal to the civic pride of local bankers; 
second, fixing the rate of interest on the 
new bonds at 5 per cent. and, perhaps, 
providing for their early maturity. It 
was recalled that the latter was the kind 
of solution which the state of Tennessee 
had sensibly and successfully applied to a 
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similar problem not very long before. But 
the discovery was made that in Atchison’s 
case it would be necessary to apply to the 
state legislature for authority to issue 
bonds at a higher rate, and it was too late 
to také that action, because the legislature 
had adjourned. There seemed, moreover, 
to be insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of resorting to the other suggested 
solution. So there was nothing left for 
the bondholders to do but to appeal to the 
Kansas courts. 

This was done, and within twenty-three 
days after July ist, the date on which pay- 
ment of the bonds should have been made, 
the Supreme Court of the state of Kansas 
declared that Atchison could not officially 
fix the amount of taxes for the citizens 
to pay for the running of the city during 
the next few years unless it included taxes 
to take up the defaulted bonds in annual 
instalments, with 4 per cent. interest added 

The effect of this Supreme Court deci- 
sion was to bring about a radical change in 
the attitude of Atchison’s officials and to 
turn them back upon the second suggested 
solution of their problem. Immediately 
they communicated with the holders of 
the old bonds, asking if, instead of receiving 
their payments in annual instalments, 
they would not be willing to take in 
exchange new twenty-year 5 per cent. 
bonds, which would be provided with a 
sinking fund large enough to enable the 
city to retire them before maturity. 

One response to this communication 
brought out the moral of Atchison’s 
experience, which has been related here in 
a good deal of detail because it is unique. 
In it the suggestion was made that in the 
light of all that had happened when the 
old bonds matured it could scarcely be 
expected that investors would place entire 
confidence in the city’s attitude toward 
its financial obligations. More assurance 
on this point was needed to get people to 
accept new bonds, no matter how satis- 
factory their general terms might be. 

Atchison was able to point to such things 
as a low total and per capita debt, a high 
market value of taxable property back of 
its bonds, and a substantial amount of 
assets owned. Yet a single administra- 
tion left room for doubt about its moral 
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responsibility in safeguarding outstanding 
bonds. This might happen in almost 
any American city once in a while. The 
interesting thing for the holder of munici- 
pal bonds is to know what guarantee he 
has against such actions. 

The officials of Atchison were made by a 
mandate of the highest court of their state 
to see the error of their ways and it took 
less than three weeks. That is the im- 
portant point of the story. It will doubt- 
less turn out that the city’s credit has been 
saved. And the unique record for safety 
of municipal bonds as a class — a record 
which has demonstrated their peculiar 
fitness to be treated as the groundwork of 
permanent investment — has been saved 
from an unseemly blemish. 

The other city is Fargo, N. D., one in 
the same general class as Atchison, with 
about an equal number of inhabitants, and 
an equal amount of wealth in property 
values. Its part in the tale is briefly told, 
as suggesting another element that enters 
in an important way into the security of 
municipal bonds. 

Late in 1912 the mayor of Fargo made 
the extraordinary announcement that the 
city had declared a dividend of 6 per 
cent. At first no one seemed to under- 
stand what was meant, but the explana- 
tion was offered soon afterward that, dur- 
ing the year, the city had saved about 
$10,000, which it had been decided to 
refund to taxpayers in proportion to thei1 
last assessments. This dividend was paid 
in cash a few months ago, and it stands as 
an exceptional achievement in efficiency 
and economy of city administration. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
Fargo’s example can be followed generally 
by other cities under similar circumstances. 
But if the declaration of actual dividends 
to taxpayers does not become a part of the 
routine proceedings of our “city fathers” 
there are plenty of other ways of putting 
economy and efficiency in evidence, and of 
thus giving additional investment prestige 
to the whole class of bonds that are backed 
by taxes, the kind of “earnings” which 
must be paid, as the Kansas Supreme 
Court emphasized by the decision which 
it rendered with such swift justice in the 
case of the Atchison bonds. 

















INSURANCE THAT PREVENTS FIRE 


THE WONDERFUL RECORD OF THE FACTORY MUTUALS WHICH LOSE ONLY ONE 
TWENTIETH OF ONE PER CENT. OF THE PROPERTY THEY INSURE 


BY 


FRANK WILLIAMS 


LEVEN years ago the “ big fire”’ 
broke out in the city of Pater- 
son, N. J. A northwest gale in 
a temperature of twenty degrees 
above zero pushed a wall of 

flame a thousand feet long more than 
three quarters of a mile. Six million 
dollars’ worth of property burned up. 


: Just as the fire reached the richest prizes 


of all, the silk mills, it stopped. 

The fire companies of Paterson and all 
the surrounding cities were already de- 
feated, the streets were full of frozen 
hose, and people in the business and 
residence districts just beyond the silk 
mills were only waiting for those somber 
buildings to light up as a signal to desert 
the city. But the silk mills remained 
dark. The fire did not reach them. 
The mills themselves, with their own fire- 
pumps, finally beat off the attacking 
conflagration when it had burned to 
within fifty feet of them. 

It was a miracle, but like most modern 
miracles it had a reason behind it. The 
reason the silk mills did not burn was 
that they were insured in the Factory 


Mutuals, and they require preparation. 


against every fire possibility. 

Most people will ask at once: What 
are the Factory Mutuals? 

They are merely associations of mill 
owners who insure one another. They 
are not run for profit. They are only 
to insure the mills and factories of their 
members, but in doing that they have 
transformed buildings that at one time 
were considered the worst fire risks into 
the safest kind of buildings in America, 
so far as fire is concerned. They have 
proved again the old adage that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

There are nineteen Mutuals in_ all, 
but for convenience they have formed 
the Associated Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies, with headquarters in Boston. 
They make no attempt to secure business, 
and any mill owner is eligible for mem- 
bership if he complies with their strict 
rules of fire prevention. They charge 
approximately the same premiums that 
other insurance companies do. But after 
they have paid the cost of doing business, 
of inspection, and the fire loss, they 
return what is left to their members in 
proportion to the premiums paid. This 
rebate now amounts to more than 90 
per cent. of the premium. 

When the Mutuals were formed, the 
insurance rate on factories was ‘‘a dollar 
a hundred.” The mill owner with a 
$100,000 property had to pay $1,000 a 
year for fire insurance. By taking a 
few simple precautions the Mutuals were 
able at once to reduce the rate to 50 
cents a hundred, and, now that they have 
made a science of fire prevention, they 
have a rate of only four and one half 
cents. That means that the insurance 
ona $100,000 building is $45 a year. The 
insurer’s premium on its face is far more 
than this, but the rebate brings the net 
payment down to this insignificant sum. 

Of course, the reason for this is that 
the mills insured, and therefore inspected, 
by the Factory Mutuals very seldom have 
fires. While almost all other kinds of 
buildings are burning up faster than ever 
before, the mills and foundries insured in 
the Factory Mutuals are having only one 
fire where they formerly had from fifteen 
to thirty. The use of automatic sprinklers 
has in itself reduced the number of factory 
fires to one eighth, and the automatic 
sprinkler owes its existence to the Fac- 
tory Mutuals. Their experiments with 
sprinkler systems over a long course of 
years led to the invention of the automatic 
sprinkler. In fact it was forced by them 
on a reluctant public. All the mills 
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of their members have been compelled 
to have automatic sprinklers for more than 
thirty years, and yet it is commonly 
regarded as a recent invention. As early 
as 1887 one mill owner had installed in 
his plants automatic systems containing 
twenty-five hundred sprinkler heads. It 
was not until many years later that 
builders in cities discovered the value 
of this simple device. Meanwhile the 
Mutuals had experimented on hundreds 
of types of heads and placed their ap- 
proval on only six. 

The records of the transition period 
when automatic sprinklers were being 
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CUTTING THE COST OF MILL INSURANCE 
BEFORE THE MUTUALS WERE ORGANIZED THE 
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RATE WAS A DOLLAR A HUNDRED; IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER, IT FELL TO 48 CENTS; THEN (IN 1875) WHEN 
THE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER WAS INVENTED, TO 29 
CENTS. THE AVERAGE RATE SINCE 1880 HAS BEEN 
614 CENTS, AND IT Is NOW 4)4 CENTS 


installed in mills furnish a comparison 
which proves their value. In the ten 
years between 1877 and _ 1887, mills 
without sprinklers insured in one com- 
pany had 7509 fires, with a loss of $5,707,000, 
or $7,500 to the fire. In the same period 
there were 206 fires in mills outfitted 
with automatic sprinklers with a total loss 
of $222,480, or $1,080 to the fire. Even 
at that early date the automatic sprinkler 
reduced the fire loss to one seventh. 
The proof was so plain that insur- 
ance on “‘sprinklered risks’ can now be 
purchased cheaply everywhere. Thesaving 
in rates is so great that brokers in many 
cities are offering to install sprinkler 
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systems in old buildings without cost 
to the owners. All they ask is to be 
paid the same rates the insurance com- 
panies have been receiving. The cost 
of installation is paid for in three or 
four years by the additional premiums. 

It is on account of their tireless in- 
spections that the Factory Mutuals have 
been so successful. There were nineteen 
of them in 1880, insuring two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property com- 
monly considered extra hazardous. There 
are still nineteen and they are now insuring 
considerably more than two billion dollars’ 
worth of the same kind of property. 
They are all much stronger than they 
ever were and their business has increased 
more than ten-fold. 

Compare this with other fire insurance 
concerns. Of the 105 fire insurance stock 
companies organized in New York and 
doing business in the year 1871, there 
are only 20 left. Of the 71 that have 
since been organized, only 24 are still 
living. This leaves 44 of a total of 176 
— exactly one fourth. 

When an application for insurance is 
made to one of the nineteen Mutuals, 
a member of the board of inspectors, 
which acts for all of them, visits the plant 
and makes a careful survey. To the 
survey, which is worked out in map form 
in considerable detail, he attaches a list 
of the changes necessary to bring it up 
to the standard, which is now very high. 
Enclosed stairways, elevators, and belt 
shafts, as well as automatic sprinklers 
are required. As a result mill owners, 
when contemplating newstructures, usually 
submit their plans first to the Mutuals 
for suggestion and approval. And where 
changes are necessary in old buildings 
the difference in insurance rates is usually 
sufficient to make it worth while. If all 
owners of buildings were compelled to 
meet similarly stiff requirements in order 
to obtain insurance at all, so much care 
would be exercised that the annual fire 
loss would shrink to only a small part of 
what it is now. 

Before the Mutuals were organized a 
fire in a mill usually meant a total loss. 
No one had taught the mill owners that 
enclosed stairways and shafts and other 
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simple changes in construction would re- 
duce the fire hazard. The president of an 
insurance company at that time remarked, 
in refusing to insure a cotton mill, that 
he would insure any cotton mill to burn 
up, but that he would not issue a policy 
against its burning at any rate of premium. 
Woolen mills and paper mills were almost 
as bad. But now the percentage of 
total losses to fires is less than one per 
cent., and the cost of insurance is about 
one twentieth of what it was. 

The first man to study fire prevention 
was Zachariah Allen, a cotton manu- 
facturer of Allendale, R. I. He was 
in a measure the Thomas Edison of his 
day. He invented the automatic cut-off 
valve for steam engines and built the 
first house furnace. He took the first 
accurate measure of the water-flow over 
Niagara Falls. When, in 1835, the rate 
on his cotton mill was raised on account 
of the large number of cotton mill fires, 
he refused to pay the higher premium 
and set about making his mill proof 
against fire. Other cotton manufacturers 
of Rhode Island followed his example 
and made similar changes, but the insur- 
ance companies refused to make allow- 
ances for the dangers they had removed. 
Mr. Allen then induced the others to join 
with him in carrying their own insurance. 
They formed the Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Providence, 
the first of the Factory Mutuals. 

A few years later the mill owners of 
Lowell, Mass., found themselves in a 
similar predicament, and decided to in- 
sure one another. Their study of fire 
prevention led to one of the most im- 
portant of modern fire-fighting develop- 
ments, the first of the high-pressure water 
systems. We owe that also to the Mutuals. 
By careful construction, their high pres- 
sure water system, and the quick use 
of all new fire-preventing inventions, 
the Lowell mills were able to reduce their 
fire losses during a period of thirty-seven 
years to an annual destruction from fire 
of only one twentieth of one per cent. of 
the value of the mills. 

The Mutual idea has grown steadily 
during its entire history and has not met 
with a single set-back. During three 
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quarters of a century there has not been 
a single case of a Mutual failing to meet 
its obligations and, except in earlier years 
before there was time to perfect fire- 
preventing devices, no assessments have 
been levied. Some of the oldest asso- 
ciations, like the Arkwright, of Boston, 
have never assessed their members. The 
policy of the Mutuals has always been 
to pay losses at once and without question. 
Adjustments are easily made, because 
both parties to the contract know exactly 
what the risk is. It has never been 
necessary to take a case into court. 

After the automatic sprinkler was in- 
vented in 1875, the Mutuals entered upon 
a period that has made the modern city 
possible. Seeing in this little device the 
solution of the fire problem twenty-five 
years before the rest of the world, they es- 
tablished a laboratory for tests and aided 
materially in bringing about the quick and 
safe sprinkler now in use. In fact, their 
own members were so fearful of damage 
from leakage that the association agreed 
to assume the damage from leakage, 
and their policies contain a clause to 
that effect even now. 

For many years they have acted as 
one body except in the assumption of 
risk. After the inspectors have report- 
ed on a mill, the various companies 
decide what portion of the risk they are 
willing to assume. The caution with 
which they proceed is shown in the large 
staff of inspectors and engineers. They 
do their work so carefully that only two 
adjusters are necessary for the whole 
country. The inspectors follow one an- 
other at uncertain intervals. Mill-owners 
never know when they are coming and, 
if they wish to continue under a low rate 
of insurance, they know they must keep 
their mills up to the mark. All fire- 
preventing and fire-fighting apparatus must 
be in perfect order, there must be no 
accumulation of material likely to catch 
fire, and recommendations by inspectors 
must be carried out promptly. If a 
mill-owner is reported lax or slow about 
carrying out the suggestions of inspectors 
his policy is cancelled. The Associations 
act on the assumption that there is no 
excuse for disastrous fires. Many of the 
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provisions in the standard building code 
which the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is trying to have enacted in all 
cities were originally perfected by the 
Mutuals. In fact, all advances in fire- 
prevention are accredited to the Mutuals 
by Mr. P. J. McKeon, whose text-book 
on fire prevention is used by the Bureau 
of Fire Prevention of the New York City 
Fire Department. 

| Beginning in a few mills along the 
Atlantic Coast, the Mutuals now carry 
risks in all the big manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the United States and Canada. 
Most cotton mills, originally the worst of 
all mill risks, are now insured in the 
Mutuals whether they are located in New 
England or the South. Mutual inspectors 
range all through the Middle West as 
far as the Missouri River. In the Middle 
West, also, their example has been followed 
by organizations of manufacturers who 
have formed what are known as the 
“Junior Mutuals,” and they also are 
successful. 

For the most part the Mutuals have 
not written insurance on property in the 
larger cities. Yet their influence has 
penetrated these centres. 

The modern mill type developed by 
them is finding expression in the modern 
loft building, the most popular type of 
city structure. The Mutuals proved that 
this kind of building with enclosed stair- 
ways and shafts, solid plank or concrete 
floors, and flat roofs is the cheapest and 
most durable of structures. It is a safe 
risk even when full of inflammable cotton 
in the course of manufacture. The auto- 
matic sprinkler can be counted upon to stop 
all damage from fire at the point.where it 
starts. Even office buildings are now 
following the loft, or mill, type. In 
most modern offices it has been found more 
practicable to do away with subdividing 
walls. With builders these loft buildings 
are popular because their up-keep is 
not expensive. The insurance rate on 
this type is but a fraction of the rate on the 
old type of office building. The steady 
replacing of old structures by these 
modern loft buildings, developments of 
the Mutuals’ regulations, is gradually 
fire-proofing our cities. 
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Not only this, but the example of 
the mill owners in coéperating in their 
fire risks is being followed in the cities. 
It has caused the formation of mutual 
mercantile companies, known as “inter- 
insurers,’ in which the merchants of 
two or three dozen cities band together 
for fire protection. Their purpose has 
been partly to prevent excessive rates and 
partly to reap the benefit from the use of 
fire-preventing devices, as local regulations 
now compel the adoption of many de- 
vices developed by the Mutuals. If it 
were not for the automatic sprinkler 
the modern type of department store, 
for example, would be so great a fire 
hazard that it would not be permitted. 
Yet department store owners, scattered 
through many cities, have so much faith 
in fire-preventing apparatus that they 
are willing to insure one another. The 
owners of modern office and loft buildings 
would probably be doing the same thing, 
but they have not had the same incentive, 
as a special class of insurance companies, 
known as American Lloyds, has made 
a specialty of these “sprinklered risks,” 
and insures them at rates that compare 
favorably even with the cost of mutual 
insurance. 

The story of mutual fire insurance 
and its effect upon fire prevention was 
summed up in a history of the Arkwright 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, published last year, in commemora- 
tion of its fiftieth anniversary. It had 
insured in the course of its existence 
$3,680,000,000 worth of property and had 
had losses amounting to only $3,118,000. 
Premiums returned to policy holders 
amounted to $21,700,000. For the whole 
fifty years it had returned to its members 
an average of 843 per cent. of premiums 
and, in 1910, with $270,000,000 worth of 
property at risk, it was returning 94 
per cent. of the premiums. 

The history of the Mutuals is really 
the history of fire prevention in this 
country. If our fire waste is to be re- 
duced it must be according to the methods 
they have established. Eventually their 
standards will have to be adopted. The 
economic waste of a quarter billion a 
year is too large a drain to continue. 
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WHAT THE BANKS CAN DO— WHAT COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES CAN DO 


BY 


RALPH W. MOSS 


(MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM INDIANA, AND MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION LATELY RETURNED FROM STUDYING 
RURAL CREDIT IN EUROPE) 


HE farmers of Europe are 

more highly organized to se- 

cure financial credit than are 

the farmers of the United 

States, and they get money at 
lower rates and for longer terms. The 
various governments have given cordial 
recognition to the farmers’ organizations 
and in many ways have extended aid to 
the movement. As the codperative credit 
associations have already spread over the 
Continent and are now being organized 
in Ireland, we may safely accept the uni- 
versal testimony that these organizations 
sprung from the necessity for a better 
system of rural credit than the com- 
gmercial banks offered. 

Farm credit differs essentially from 
commercial credit. The period between 
the loan and repayment must be longer. 
The farmer cannot make his turn-over 
as quickly as can the merchant. In rural 
credit that properly serves productive agri- 
culture the repayment of a loan should not 
be demanded until the maturity of the crop 
in which the borrowed capital is invested. 

The essential problem in establishing 
such a system is to be found in the re- 
placing of the money which is lent for 
these considerable periods. Of course a 
banking association must necessarily accept 
deposits in order to secure funds. This is 
true of the codperative loan associations of 
Europe, and go per cent. of the money 
which they lend to their members is placed 
in their care by depositors. These deposits 
are accepted in the same way that similar 
transactions are conducted by American 
bankers. They can be withdrawn in the 
same manner that deposits can be with- 





drawn from American banks. When they 
lend this money to farmers they must 
have a way of replacing it if their de- 
positors wish to withdraw. The European 
loan associations replace their capital by 
indorsing the farmers’ notes and by re- 
discounting these notes to meet the 
demands of their depositors without 
compelling the repayment of loans made 
to their members. In this respect, the 
banking laws of European countries differ 
from our banking laws. For example, 
the Bank of France has the legal right 
to issue bank notes based upon com- 
mercial paper which bears three indorse- 
ments. In order to meet this legal 
requirement the farmers organized the 
small association composed of neigh- 
boring farmers. These small units were 
then grouped around a regional or central 
bank. The system was now complete 
because a chain was constructed to join 
the farm with the government bank. A 
farmer presents his promissory note to his 
association for discount. His neighbor 
acts as his security by indorsing this 
note. This is the first indorsement. The 
loan association then adds its indorsement 
and presents the note to the regional 
bank. This guarantee of the association 
is the second indorsement. It now only 
remains for the regional bank to add its 
indorsement and forward it to the Bank 
of France, which issues bank notes for it. 
The local loan association discounts the 
farmer’s note, the regional bank redis- 
counts it, and the Bank of France re- 
discounts it again in the form of an issue 
of bank notes. The farmer gets his money 
at low rates for long periods and yet the 
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ultimate lender, the Bank of France, 
takes little risk, being protected by an 
original borrower and two indorsements. 
In this way, also, the depositor in an 
association is enabled to receive his money 
from the association before the loan is 
repaid by the farmer. In substance, this 
element is embodied in every system of 
rural credit in Europe. It is evident that 
it is the privilege of rediscount rather than 
the codperative organization which is the 
foundation stone of this credit system. 
Cooperation is the method by which the 
special provisions of law are being utilized 
for farm purposes. 

As our banking laws have not permitted 
the issue of currency against farmers’ 
notes, no matter how many times in- 
dorsed, there will have to be modifica- 
tions if we are to organize effective sys- 
tems of rural credits after European 
models. But if these changes are made 
our existing banks can utilize these redis- 
count privileges as effectively as can 
coéperative associations. There are as 
many chartered banks in the United 
States per thousand population as there 
are in Germany, with its codperative 
associations. At present, neither char- 
tered banks nor coéperative associations 
in the United States can lend deposited 
funds and meet the demands for the return 
of these funds from any other source than 
repayment by the borrower. It is useless 
to argue whether banks or codéperative 
organizations are best adapted to advance 
credit to farmers until it is made possible 
for such business to be transacted suc- 
cessfully. The first requisite, and it is 
one on which all persons can unite, is a 
change in our banking system which will 
permit rediscounting of solvent loans. 
This power of rediscount should be placed 
under governmental control. I heartily 
indorse that portion of the pending cur- 
rency bill which places the Secretary of 
Agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board. 
It is a great forward step in currency re- 
form from the standpoint of agricultural 
credit and agricultural equality in the 
money markets of the United States. 

Conceding that the proposed revision 
of our currency laws will give every proper 
facility for the organization of agricultural 
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credit, it will become a question for our 
bankers to decide whether they will offer 
this credit or, by refusal, compel the 
organization of codperative credit asso- 
ciations. It is abundantly proved that 
such organizations are safe and practical. 
It is simply a matter of organizing after 
models which have been proved by years 
of successful experience. 


II 


A modern system of land mortgage 
credit is of greater importance to our 
Nation than an improved system of 
personal credits. Our farmers are facing 
an era of extraordinary expenditures if 
they keep abreast of the times. The 
depleted fertility of our farms must be 
restored; better roads are to be con- 
structed; the quality of our live stock is 
to be improved, and their numbers greatly 
increased; better methods of tillage are 
to be adopted; higher standards of agri- 
cultural education are to be accepted; 
and, finally, the young man is to be en- 
couraged to acquire ownership of the land 
he cultivates so as to avert the growing 
menace of landlordism. These expendi- 
tures in the aggregate will amount to a 
stupendous sum and their repayment 
should be distributed over a long period 
of time. The rate of interest should be 
reduced to the level of other financial 
undertakings of like magnitude. In 
Europe, money is available for such pur- 
poses at nearly as low rates as the govern- 
ments can borrow for national purposes. 
This is as it should be. In the truest 
sense, the rebuilding of agriculture along 
permanent lines is a national expenditure 
as vital to the future supremacy of our 
Nation as is the maintenance of our army 
and navy. 

European experience has conclusively 
demonstrated that land mortgage bonds 
can be sold in large volume at low rates 
of interest. The proceeds of these bonds 
can be lent to farmers on long-time 
payments at a low rate of interest, with a 
small payment on the principal which 
ultimately will wipe out the debt. In 
France, the annual charge for such money, 
including all principal, interest, and com- 
mission charges, is less than 5 per cent.; 
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perhaps this rate will be a fair average 
for the Continent. The. Government 
lends money to farmers for special pur- 
poses at a lower rate, but | am speaking 
of the ordinary commercial rate for the 
repayment of a mortgage loan. I know 
that it is difficult for an American farmer 
to understand that a loan will be repaid 
in full by annual payments which are 
lower than our present interest charges 
alone; but it is a fact that can easily be 
demonstrated. 

The usual method of negotiating these 
long-time mortgage credits is by fixing 
a rate of repayment which cannot be 
changed during the life of the loan. This 
rate of payment includes an allowance 
for current interest due on the loan, an 
amount to be kept by the bank for ad- 
ministration, and a certain sum to be 
credited on the principal. In the lan- 
guageof the bank, these are called “interest, 
administration, and amortization.” 

The standard length of time in Europe 
for a long-time loan is 54 years. For such 
a loan at the present time the rate is 
4.85 per cent., divided as follows: interest, 
4 per cent., administration, .35 per cent., 
and amortization (payment on principal) 
.50 per cent. This rate will pay both 
principal and interest and repay all charges 
due to the bank in 54 years. As this 
will seem almost incredible to some 
students, I will give a concrete illustration 
of how it works. It does not depend upon 
compound interest, but upon the fact 
that though the rate of yearly payment 
remains the same, the charge for interest 
and administration is constantly decreas- 
ing because they are computed on the 
principal sum which is constantly being 
repaid. Therefore, the proportion which 
is applied toward the repayment of the 
principal is always increasing. 

For illustration: If the debt were $1,000, 
the debtor will pay $24.25 every six 
months. Of the first payment, $20 will 
go for interest, $1.75 belongs to the bank, 
and $2.50 is applied to the repayment of 
the principal. When the debt is half dis- 
charged, however, this distribution will 
be greatly changed. The borrower will 
pay $24.25 as usual; of this amount, only 
$10 will go for interest, 88 cents will be 
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retained by the bank, while $13.37 will 
be applied to the discharge of the principal. 
The final payment will be almost wholly 
devoted to the payment of principal as 
the first one went largely to the payment 
of interest. In this way, one half of 1 per 
cent. will repay the principal in 54 years, 
provided a constant payment is maintained 
on the principal for interest during the 
entire period. The manifest advantages 
are so great that we should press this 
matter most vigorously. 

This system of making loans for agri- 
cultural purposes was first undertaken by 
coéperative mortgage associations in Ger- 
many. The joint stock banks, represent- 
ing private capital, accepted this plan of 
transacting business as soon as it was 
demonstrated that farmers by coéperation 
could secure capital in the world’s mar- 
kets at fair terms. Both systems have 
been in successful operation for many 
years. The joint stock banks have found 
land mortgage business profitable and 
safe from a banking standpoint. Here, 
again, is a question of policy presented to 
American bankers. Land mortgage bonds 
secured by mortgages payable on the 
amortization principle will be introduced 
into the United States. The future de- 
velopment of our Nation imperatively 
demands it. There are two models, each 
of which has been proved by years of 
successful experience. One is a _ bond 
issued against a first mortgage on real 
estate and guaranteed by an association 
of farmers who are the borrowers — the 
coéperative plan; the other is a bond 
issued on like security and guaranteed by 
a joint stock bank which is an association 
of lenders. Unless our existing banks 
adopt the latter method of financing the 
farmers of America, coéperative organiza- 
tions among the borrowers will inevitably 
grow up because the principle of self-help 
will compel it. 

I have discussed only the main principles 
involved. The question of personal credit 
falls within the domain of Federal legisla- 
tion while that of land mortgage goes more 
directly to the state legislatures. And 
there will have to be many changes in 
many of our state laws before that busi- 
ness will be on a satisfactory basis. 
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THE FIFTH ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


THE CONTROL OF THE CURRENCY PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


F ALL Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet 
ministers, Mr. McAdoo has 
the most immediate interest 
in the deliberations of the 
present Congress. In asense 

he is its residuary legatee. The law- 
makers are engaged in solving the two 
great problems which have distracted 
the Nation since the Civil War: the tariff 
and the currency. In doing this they are 
piling up work exclusively for the Treasury 
Department. Mr. McAdoo will have to 
enforce the new tariff law. He will have 
another task entirely novel to an American 
Secretary of the Treasury, at least in times 
of peace: the collection of an income tax. 
He will probably have to install a new 
national banking system. This boyish- 
looking Secretary may therefore find that 
the management of a great Nation’s finan- 
ces is as exciting a task as the construc- 
tion of the Hudson River tunnels. 

And Mr. McAdoo certainly looks rather 
young and inexperienced for gigantic 
responsibilities of this kind. According 
to the family record he is fifty years old; 
judging from external evidence he is about 
thirty-five. He is tall and slender, mea- 
suring easily six feet two; advancing years 
have not written their traces in any en- 
largement of girth; his figure is as lithe, as 
well held together, as erect and graceful 
as a girl’s. The silken, dark brown hair 
has not even a touch of gray; the indenta- 
tions in his face are not the wrinkles of 
years, but the natural corrugations he has 
carried from boyhood. One may easily 
believe, therefore, what is actually a 
fact, that Mr. McAdoo finds his new 
Washington duties altogether congenial. 
He is now just beginning to live, for in 


‘Chattanooga, 


sitting about a presidential table the 
Secretary is realizing his earliest aspira- 
tions. Corporations, railroads, tunnels, 
and metropolitan transit systems have 
been merely the interruptions of Mr 
McAdoo’s career; public life has always 
been its ultimate goal. Asa child he had 
imagined himself as a Congressman or a 
Senator, a director of national policies, 
perhaps even a President-maker; the fam- 
ily traditions all naturally impelled him 
in this direction. In the North a college 
boy who entertains such ambitions usually 
says that he hopes “toenter politics.” In 
the South a young man similarly inclined 
unblushingly announces that he “intends 
to become a statesman.” There is a well- 
defined profession for those who combine 
the trade and a certain amount of legal 
practice: it is known as “law and states- 
manship.” That was the career which 
the youthful McAdoo had marked out for 
himself. For a number of years, in 
Tenn., and in New York 
City, he actually did practise law; “states- 
manship,” however, circumstances com- 
pelled him to postpone. Now, at the age 
of fifty, he has really struck his stride. 
Like four other members of Mr. Wilson’s 
Cabinet, Mr. McAdoo is a Southerrer 
This renaissance of Southern activities has 
been generously hailed as a final bridging 
of the chasm of sectionalism. Perhaps 
more than any other member of the 
Cabinet does Mr. McAdoo emphasize 
this idea. Certainly no one has a keener 
reason for bitterness; probably no Ameri- 
can family now in public life suffered more 
from the Civil War than Mr. McAdoo’s. 
Marietta, Ga., where he was born in 1863, 
was directly in the line of Sherman’s march 
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to the sea. Sherman came through there 
characteristically “careless about fire,” as 
Henry Grady said. After the Northern 
troops had left, the McAdoo homestead 
was a mass of smoking ruins, and the whole 
plantation was so devastated that the 
family never returned to it. Naturally, 
the present Secretary is too young to 
remember all this; his mother has told many 
times the story, however, how she took him, 
a baby three weeks old, in her arms and 
fled before the advancing Northern army. 
The family took root anew in Tennessee; 
Mr. McAdoo’s father, formerly a lawyer, 
had to earn a precarious living teaching 
school; the young man himself, early in his 
’teens, had to drop his education and go to 
work. The name of Sherman naturally 
aroused little enthusiasm in Mr. McAdoo’s 
boyish mind, but it was not until he had 
assumed his present duties at Washington 
that he realized how completely all these 
early prepossessions had vanished. The 
first thing his eyes lighted on, when he 
glanced out of his office windows, was the 
splendid equestrian statue of General 
William T. Sherman in front of the Treas- 
ury Building—erected by a grateful Nation 
for his success in destroying, among other 
numerous things, the McAdoo family for- 
tunes. A few minutes afterward Mr. 
McAdoo wheeled thoughtlessly around in 
his chair; immediately back of his desk, 
looking benevolently down upon him, ap- 
peared the “oil painting” features of John 
Sherman, one of Mr. McAdoo’s most illus- 
trious predecessors in his present office. 
Throughout his entire four years, therefore, 
Mr. McAdoo will live in the closest associa- 
tion with the Sherman family. Apparent- 
ly he finds this association no particular 
strain. In his New York office, two 
pictures long held the places of honor; 
one was that of Jefferson Davis, the other 
that of Abraham Lincoln. “ Mr. Lincoln,” 
as the Secretary calls him, has long been 


_ one of his favorite authors and a “states- 


man” who fulfilled his own boyhood ideal. 

“But what would your father have 
said,” remarked Mr. John Skelton Wil- 
liams, another Southerner, who is Mr. 
McAdoo’s first assistant—a man _ so 
much a Southerner that he says “kyar” 
for “car” — “if some one had told him 
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that when you grew up you would be 
serving the ‘Northern nation’ as Secretary 
of the Treasury with this enormous statue 
of General Sherman constantly before 
your eyes!” 

That forgetting and readjustment to 
new and worthy loyalties come easily to 
Mr. McAdoo is not surprising to those 
who know him; for his predominant trait 
is lovableness. As head of the tun- 
nel company in New York, Mr. McAdoo 
had several thousand men under his con- 
trol; his ideas of discipline were especially 
vigorous; yet he never had the slightest 
trouble with his employees. It was not 
until Mr. McAdoo appeared that the 
captious New York traveling public ever 
entertained any sentiment but hatred for 
a transit “magnate’’; yet everybody had 
a good word for Mr. McAdoo. Even 
when he increased his rate of fare from 
five to seven cents, his patrons seemed to 
enjoy paying the increased amount. This 
general attitude of affection is not neces- 
sarily based upon any surface characteris- 
tics. Mr. McAdoo has certain traits that, 
in other people, might occasionally offend. 
He is quick-tempered; he will fly into an- 
ger at a clerk who makes a mistake in a 
public document, and reprimand him in 
words more forcible than polite. His 
quickness and incisiveness of speech at 
times amount almost to curtness; he finds 
no pleasure, one may be sure, in associa- 
ting with fools. His whole public life has 
shown that he is aggressive and even 
pugnacious. He entered into the full en- 
joyment of battle in his struggle against 
the transit monopolists of New York; he 
has expressed himself with a painful and 
undiplomatic directness in his recent 
differences with the great men of Wall 
Street. He never makes the slightest 
attempt to cultivate popularity. He is 
the only man in the Cabinet against whom 
the Washington correspondents think that 
they have a_ well-founded grievance. 
They claim that he does not show them 
proper consideration; that he gives them 
no news; that he apparently cares nothing 
for the right kind of publicity. To the 
average astute politician one of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s earliest orders in the Treasury 
Department would have seemed extremely 
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tactless. This was that minor officials 
should make no announcements to the re- 
porters; that such matter should come from 
his own official headquarters. A failure 
to cultivate the press, the politicians say, 
has wrecked more than one promising 
career. And they point to Mr. Taft asa 
“horrible example.” 

This attitude, however, illustrates pre- 
cisely this point concerning Mr. McAdoo. 
Like everybody else the newspaper men 
like him. Despite the fact that they re- 
gard the Secretary as one of the most 
difficult problems, they do not “roast” him. 
For there is a touch of genius in his person- 
ality which charms and disarms all critics. 
It is impossible to remain in his presence 
for a few minutes without realizing that 
one is face to face with an exceptional man. 
Nearly all who write upon Mr. McAdoo 
feel called upon to discover a_ physical 
resemblance to Lincoln. As a matter of 
fact the only point of similarity is found in 
the eyes — deep, dark, indefinitely haunt- 
ing, and slightly melancholy. They 
suggest real kindness of heart, genuine 
loyalty to friends, sympathy, faithfulness 
in all the conventional relations of life, 
honesty, and sincerity —in a word, the 
characteristics for which one human being 
instinctively loves another. In addition 
to these less easily defined qualities, Mr. 
McAdoo has other more outstanding traits. 
He is a master executive. He is capable 
of long periods of uninterrupted work, 
and has a tremendous capacity for detail. 
He displayed everywhere this latter quali- 
ty when building his Hudson River tun- 
nels; from the day he first conceived the 
idea his was the mind that directed all the 
company’s activities; neither abstruse fi- 
nancial nor engineering problems had the 
slightest terrors for him. As part of this 
tunnel enterprise Mr. McAdoo construct- 
ed what was then New York’s largest 
office building. He did not overlook a 
single detail in this structure. He bought 
the real estate, he helped the architects to 
plan the building and kept the closest 
personal supervision over its progress. In 
order to provide a tenant for the top floor 
—a problem which the real estate men 
regarded as insoluble — Mr. McAdoo him- 
self organized the now flourishing Railroad 
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Club. Here again he attended to every 
detail; he superintended the decorations, 
the purchase of furniture, the selection of 
table linen, silver, and china. In one re- 
spect, at least, Mr. McAdoo decided, his 
Railroad Club should stand preéminent: 
it must provide the best bread of any club 
in town. With this idea in mind, he 
invited all the master bakers to forward 
samples of their handiwork. One day his 
friends discovered Mr. McAdoo in his 
office surrounded by a large semi-circle of 
freshly baked loaves of bread. He spent 
an hour solemnly tasting the samples. 

“The man who baked this one shall bake 
the Railroad Club’s bread,” he finally de- 
cided, indicating the premium loaf. 

Mr. McAdoo is also noted for his re- 
sourcefulness; he has the happy faculty of 
never “getting left.”” He has been known to 
despatch a special train to bring a traveling 
bag which he has accidentally left behind 
—this incident really happened a few 
years ago in Arizona. 

His fondness for fast automobiling 
amounts almost to recklessness; he has 
narrowly escaped death three times; and 
he was once arrested in Germany for “ en- 
dangering a railroad train’ — the offense 
consisting in racing with a locomotive to 
see which would have the right-of-way 
over a crossing. One day an enormous 
crowd collected in Church Street, New 
York, with eyes upturned toward a 
dizzy spectre several hundred feet up 
in the air. A large steel girder attached 
to a chain was making an ascent to the 
twenty-second story of the Hudson Ter- 
minal Building, then in its skeleton stage. 
Standing on this girder, with hand clasp- 
ing the chain, stood Mr. McAdoo, He 
was making a personal inspection of 
his building —the only way, as things 
then stood, in which he could doso. Slow- 
ly he made the ascent; once arrived at the 
top, he picked his way about the frag- 
mentary floor, stepping gingerly from 
crossbeam to crossbeam —a single inad- 
vertent move would have plunged him to 
the pavement below. 

“You'd better take the hod elevator 
down,” said the foreman; “on the way 
down you’ re apt to get the ‘zoop.’ ”’ 

“What’s thatr” 
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“A drop that makes you feel like your 
stomach and nerves had fallen into your 
shoes.” 

“ *Zoop’ or no ‘zoop’,” said Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, “I’m going down the way I came 
up.” On the return trip he did not have 
the girder to stand on. He placed his foot 
in the hook at the end of the chain and 
gave the signal. One of the workmen 
joined Mr. McAdoo and threw his arm 
around him as a protection. 

“You go ay-way from heah,” said Mr. 
_ McAdoo. He preferred to make the trip 

all alone and did so. 

Mr. McAdoo’s appointment gave the 
ultra-radicals their only chance to assail 
the Wilson Administration. He was the 
only man whom they could hit upon as 
being even remotely tainted with the 
Wall Street miasma. When Mr. McAdoo 
came to New York as a young man of 
twenty-nine he committed the fatal error 
of establishing a law office with a Wall 
Street address. Before and after break- 
ing in upon the metropolis he had had 
something of a corporation practice; he 
had even organized and served as presi- 
dent of trolley companies in Knoxville. 
His great enterprise, the Hudson River 
tunnels, had enlisted the support of sev- 
eral well known capitalists; there were 
even malicious rumors that the house of 
J. P. Morgan had had something to do 
with floating his securities. In raising 
$70,000,000, in other words, Mr. McAdoo 
had made the mistake of seeking the 
people who actually had the money to 
lend, instead of resorting to the corner 
groceryman or neighborhood pawnbroker. 
These circumstances, however, were in- 
criminating evidence. The new Secretary 
was “Wall Street’s representative,” the 
man who was to turn the Nation’s coffers 
into an annex of the National City Bank. 
Certain newspapers published a story that 
Mr. Bryan had declined to enter the 
Cabinet so long as Mr. McAdoo was there, 
and seemed somewhat mystified when Mr. 
Bryan promptly branded the report as 
false and paid a high tribute to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s integrity. When the new Secre- 
tary appointed Mr. Williams as his assis- 
tant, Senator La Follette at onceannounced 
that the spirit of the “interlocking direc- 
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torates”” had acquired possession of the 
Treasury Department. Was not Mr. 
Williams a bank president, a railroad 
organizer, a member of the Metropolitan 
Club in New York, and several other 
similarly malevolent things? 

Senator La Follette and the other critics 
could hardly have hit upon a more unfor- 
tunate specification. For the last ten 
years the favorite beast of the “progres- 
sives” in the Democratic party has been 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan. In this agile gentle- 
man Mr. Bryan has found the target for his 
most impassioned invective. The public 
has not yet forgotten that he introduced 
a resolution, at the Baltimore convention, 
which called for Mr. Ryan’s expulsion from 
that assembly. In his antagonism to this 
distinguished Virginian, Mr. Bryan could 
hardly find more sympathetic associates 
than Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Williams. 
Both men have spent the larger part of 
their business lives combating Mr. Ryan, 
and such success as both have achieved 
has been won in the teeth of Mr. Ryan’s 
opposition. Mr. McAdoo fought his way 
into New York against the political and 
financial antagonism of the Metropolitan 
and the Interborough syndicates; when 
Mr. Williams was engaged in organizing 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, his idea 
being to make the property a Southern- 
owned road, independent of Wall Street, 
he found the Ryan influence everywhere 
arrayed against him. 

Mr. McAdoo’s experiences with Mr. 
Ryan and his associates have the utmost 
public interest at this time, for they shed 
much light upon the inevitable question: 
Who, under the Wilson Administration, 
“owns” the Treasury Department? Mr. 
McAdoo had not gone far in his transit 
enterprises in New York when he found 
himself, almost without intending it, a 
“factor” in the general transit situation — 
a competitor of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, the elevated lines, and 
the subway. He was an interloper, an 
upstart, a man who had arrogantly en- 
croached upon territory long since pre- 
empted by Thomas F. Ryan, William C. 
Whitney, P. A. B. Widener, August 
Belmont, and other important people. 
Many “outside” interests, at different 
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times, had attempted to gain a foothold, 
but without success. Mr. McAdoo had 
worked so quietly, however, and his plans 
had enlarged so naturally and so unob- 
trusively that he had practically settled 
himself upon several important thorough- 
fares before the entrenched monopolists 
actually realized what was going on. 
They decided at once to take the usual 
means to call him off, and so one day Mr. 
McAdoo was invited to lunch with Mr. 
Herbert H. Vreeland, the president of Mr. 
Ryan’s Metropolitan Street Railway. 

“Well, what are we here for?” said Mr. 
Vreeland, after the preliminary courtesies 
were over. 

“| happen to be your guest,” replied 
Mr. McAdoo. “I suppose you know why 
you wanted to meet me.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Vreeland. “It’s 
about your tunnel. How much will you 
sell the whole thing for?” 

In a few words Mr. McAdoo informed 
his friend that his company was not for 
sale at any price. 

Mr. Vreeland opened wide his eyes. 

“Why, Mr. McAdoo,” he said, “you 
don’t suppose for a moment that we are 
going to let you build that tunnel, do you?” 

“] didn’t know you had anything to do 
about it,” replied this innocent young 
lawyer from Tennessee. “I will withdraw 
my application to the Rapid Transit 
Commission and present it to the Metro- 
politan Street Railway.” 

“Oh, | don’t quite mean that,” said 
Mr. Vreeland. “Only no one we have ever 
opposed has yet succeeded in building a 
railroad in this town.” 

Mr. McAdoo rose abruptly from the 
half-eaten luncheon. “We’ll prove your 
rule by becoming the exception,” he de- 
clared. “I am going to build that line, 
Mr. Vreeland, whether you people like it 
or not.” 

And he did, though only after the 
strongest opposition. The Metropolitan 
attempted to depress his credit; it organ- 
ized “citizens’ associations” to appear 
. before the authorities against the McAdoo 
schemes; and tried to get impossible con- 
ditions in his franchises. Mr. McAdoo 
won by virtue of a new force which was 
then making itself felt in popular govern- 
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ment — the force of public opinion. His 
personality laid hold of the popular mind, 
and won for him in a struggle that lasted 
for several years. 

Mr. McAdoo battled not only against 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, but against another 
famous leader and financial supporter of 
the old Democratic party — Mr. August 
Belmont. His tunnel system was an open 
challenge to the Belmont Interborough 
Subway. These things, however, were 
minor matters; he really seriously inter- 
fered with the Interborough when he took a 
hand in the famous subway dispute of 
three years ago. This story cannot be 
told in detail; the point was that the city’s 
transit needs were pressing, that the ex- 
isting lines were greatly overcrowded, and 
that elaborate extensions to the subway 
system were required. A situation that 
had been a scandal for several years 
reached a crisis in the fall of 1910. Ap- 
parently, however, theInterborough system 
dominated the field. The Interborough 
flatly refused to build any more lines, 
except on terms that were extremely dis- 
advantageous to New York. But the need 
was so pressing that many good citizens, 
particularly Mayor Gaynor, advised the 
acceptance of these terms. The fact that 
no possible competitor against the Inter- 
borough appeared strengthened this posi- 
tion. At the precise moment when the 
Interborough was about to pick the plum, 
something unexpected happened — Mr. 
McAdoo, just recovering from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, offered to build 
$300,000,000 worth of subways on terms 
immensely more favorable than the 
Interborough’s. This timely offer entirely 
changed the situation. Competitors now 
sprung up on several sides. In the pro- 
ceedings that rapidly followed, Mr 
McAdoo’s company retired from the 
field; but he had done the city a remark- 
able service. The fact that New York’s 
subway problem is now satisfactorily 
adjusted, that the city is safeguarded from 
the Interborough monopoly, is largely 
owing to his interference. 

Whatever Mr. McAdoo’s prepossessions 
in his present position may be, therefore, 
he can hardly be catalogued as “ Wall 
Street’s man.” The ideals of the Wilson 
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Administration necessarily exclude any 
direct participation by any _ influence 
such as Wall Street in the government 
of the country. The Administration 
primarily stands for the liberation of the 
Government from any control except that 
of the people themselves. This policy 
affects the Treasury Department with a 
peculiar emphasis. Nor, in order to 
sympathize with this point of view, is it 
necessary to accept as gospel all the wild 
talk which has become so popular in recent 
years about “Wall Street,”’ the “ Money 
Trust,” and the concentration of capital. 
Upon this theme the demagogues have 
certainly played with a pretty liberal 
hand. After making all allowances for 
this state of mind, however, there is a 
settled conviction that there is a great and 
unhealthy concentration of credit in Wall 
Street. Certainly after such a reputable 
financial authority as Mr. George F. Baker 
has publicly acknowledged as much, out- 
siders can hardly be expected to entertain 
any other view. It is similarly true 
that certain great New York financiers 
have had altogether too much influence in 
the Treasury Department. Many good 
people doubtless sincerely believe that 
our large financial institutions should 
dominate the Treasury; should virtually 
name the Secretary, constantly advise him 
in his official acts, serve as mediators or 
connecting links between the Government 
and the business world. It is hardly 
necessary at this time to discuss this atti- 
tude; it is sufficient to say, as a matter of 
current history, that President Wilson 
does not accept this idea. ~The Democrat- 
ic Administration represents the oppo- 
site conception. Under the new order of 
things, Wall Street’s “ownership” of the 
Treasury Department, however extensive 
or insignificant that “ownership” may 
have been, is to end. 

Mr. McAdoo certainly has not hesitated 
to accept this conception of his duties. 
Whatever success or failure he may make, 
so long as he holds his present office he 
will be Secretary of the Treasury. He re- 
pudiates any idea that he is “making war” 
on Wall Street; his last ambition is to figure 
as a baiter of the “money trust.” The 
fact remains, however, that his official life, 
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so far, has been spent in a duel with the 
large banking interests in New York. An 
early incident, slight in itself, signalized 
this new state of affairs. For several 
years a young woman, a salaried employee 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
had occupied a desk in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Her duties 
were to obtain information concerning the 
condition of national banks, as disclosed 
by the visits of the Comptroller. There 
seemed to be nothing necessarily nefarious 
in this activity; this information, of course, 
was public property; in due course the 
Treasury Department published it. From 
one point of view, her activities might 
have been regarded as ordinary business 
enterprise; the purpose was to obtain cer- 
tain legitimate information in advance of 
the National City’s competitors. Mr. 
McAdoo, however, immediately dislodged 
this young woman and, in a newspaper 
statement, stigmatized her presence in the 
Treasury Department as “irregular and 
improper.” He had no objection to any 
statistical bureau maintained in the City 
Bank; he regarded it as a scandal, however, 
that its representative should have desk 
room in a government building. 

No Secretary of the Treasury had pub- 
licly lectured this great Standard Oil .in- 
stitution before. It was the first time in a 
hundred years, its officers said, that it had 
been called upon publicly to defend its 
honor. Bad as was the feeling which this 
created, however, it was nothing compared 
with the unpopularity of Mr. McAdoo’s 
next official act. This was a notification 
that all treasury depositories must pay 
two per cent. interest on government 
balances. Banks all over the country, 
and especially the large banks in New 
York, had had the free use of many 
millions of United States deposits for many 
years. In this way the Government was 
throwing away money. In less than a 
generation, Mr. McAdoo figured, the 
Government had lost $33,000,000; the 
thing was not only bad morals, it was bad 
business. There seemed no reason why 
these banks should not pay interest on 
government deposits; they paid interest 
on deposits made by other governments 
than their own. One of the banks which 
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most vociferously objected to the new rul- 
ing, for example, was at the very moment 
of its objecting carrying a large balance 
for a foreign government, upon which 
it was paying 2 or more per cent. in- 
terest. Several of Mr. McAdoo’s prede- 
cessors had approached the problem and 
threatened to take action; none of them, 
however, had accomplished anything. 
His single act has saved the American 
people more than $1,000,000 a year — 
the operation is as simple as finding the 
money. For the banks, when faced with 
the possibility of losing the deposits, are 
apparently willing to pay a reasonable 
interest. Of the 559 banks that carry 
treasury balances, only seven have 
refused to pay this interest, and among 
them are the National City and the Bank 
of Commerce of New York. Since issuing 
this new order, Mr. McAdoo has placed 
an additional $60,000,000 on deposit, and 
the eagerness with which the national 
banks in all parts of the country have 
scampered to obtain a share, even at the 
penalty of paying interest, shows that Mr. 
McAdoo’s action was a wise stroke. 

As a result of these and other acts, how- 
ever, the Wilson Administration is enor- 
mously unpopular in Wall Street. It is 
so unpopular that a “Wilson panic” has 
been freely predicted by enemies of the 
Administration. Whatever the outsiders 
may think, and whatever the facts may be, 
the belief exists in Washington that, under 
existing conditions, the great money powers 
of this country can produce a panic almost 
at will. Most financial authorities ridicule 
this idea; whether it is true or false is not 
the point; the fact remains that this con- 
ception so generally prevails that it ex- 
erts an important influence upon business 
conditions. Many impartial observers 
believe that “Wall Street” so cordially 
detests the existing régime that it will 
go to almost any extreme, even the arti- 
ficial stimulation of a panic, to discredit 
it. The fear of this “panic” has given 
business men many sleepless nights. If 
human foresight and ability can prevent 
any such convulsion, the Wilson Ad- 
ministration can be depended upon to 
make use of it. Naturally, Mr. McAdoo 
is the chief Administration agency in this 
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work. Cne of his most important rdéles 
has been that of a “panic-preventer.”’ 
He has already made two important 
moves in this direction. The fear of 
panic conditions arises largely from that 
autumnal phenomenon known as “moving 
the crops.” One of the curiosities of 
American life is that great national pros- 
perity should necessarily be regarded asa 
signal for national disaster. Every fall 
our abounding harvests send shivers up 
the spines of our business men. The 
more abundant the yield—the more 
wheat, corn, cotton, and fotatoes there 
may be — the greater this anxiety become: 
These crops must be “moved” from farm 
to market; this “moving” process takes 
money, which the farmers have to borrow 
They borrow it from their banks; their 
banks get the money from the larger banks 
and so the ultimate draft is made upon the 
big institutions in Chicago and New York 
Thus the harvest season is dependent upon 
the large reservoirs of liquid capital in the 
great money centres. There is an idea, 
which has greatly influenced American 
politics, that the big banks “squeeze” the 
little farmers at these critical periods 
Much of this feeling is doubtless irrational: 
monetary experts believe that.our “un- 
elastic” currency system in itself sufficient- 
ly explains this annual stringency. Nev- 
ertheless, business men anxiously await 
this fall “crop moving” season, and aré 
relieved when the crisis is safely passed. 
In early June of this year, the usual 
monitory signs appeared — this time in- 
tensified by other disquieting symptoms 
Everywhere the utmost pessimism pre- 
vailed as to the outlook. There was no 
great anxiety about the crops themselves 
or other signs of widespread prosperity; 
the money situation, however, seemed 
especially acute. Widely published state- 
ments, some of them emanating from the 
most reputable and conservative quarters 
in New York, virtually warned the public 
to prepare for an approaching storm. ‘The 
tariff bill, we were told, was bound to cre- 
ate a readjustment in American indus- 
trialism; Europe would presently be 
calling upon us for large exportations of 
gold; the approaching movement of the 
crops presented a problem of peculiar 
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difficulty. The atmosphere quite closely 
resembled that which precedes a financial 
disturbance; the banks were closely accu- 
mulating their resources; the discount rate 
for “call money”’ in Wall Street advanced 
materially. Naturally these symptoms 
of impending disaster seriously disturbed 
the friends of the Wilson administration. 
They doubtless had much to do in persua- 
ding the President to push the reform of the 
currency at the special session; so far as 
the basis of financial uncertainty was 
artificial — that is, the lack of currency 
enough to provide for the legitimate need 
of business — the President determined 
that this uncertainty should be removed. 

These circumstances also called for im- 
mediate attention from Mr. McAdoo. Was 
there any act of his that could ease up the 
situation? Did his office contain any 
resources that could legitimately be used 
to fight off the spectre of impending panic? 
Thanks to certain almost forgotten legisla- 
tion of the Republican era, Mr. McAdoo 
found the machinery ready to his hand. 
Immediately following the panic of 10907 
Congress had passed an emergency curren- 
cy measure known as the Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill. This was intended merely as a 
stopgap, a law that should remain on the 
statute books only until Congress should 
adopt definitive currency legislation — in 
fact, the Aldrich-Vreeland law expires, by 
limitation, next year. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when conditions 
appear to justify such an act, to issue 
$500,000,000 temporary currency based 
upon national and municipal bonds and 
commercial paper of the highest character. 


Mr. McAdoo now issued a _ reassuring 
public statement. There was no occasion 


for worry or excitement, he said. Under 
existing conditions there could be no finan- 
cial stringency in the fall. The Treasury 
Department would take all necessary 
precautions — there should be all the 
money required for legitimate business and 
agricultural needs. And then he called 
the attention of Wall Street and the farm- 
ers to something they had apparently 
forgotten — the half a billion dollars in 
currency l:ing unused in the Treasury 
vaults. He stood ready at any time, said 
Mr. McAdoo, to issue as much of this 
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emergency currency as the situation called 
for. His announcement had an immedi- 
ate and mollifying effect upon the money 
market. The discount rate for call money 
in New York dropped from three to one 
and one-fifth per cent. Such indications 
as there may have been of approaching 
trouble at once disappeared. 

In August, Mr. McAdoo took action 
that was even more direct. This time he 
did not merely hold forth the policy of 
treasury relief — he actually furnished it. 
This is significant of the governmental atti- 
tude, not only in the actual use of Federal 
cash for the relief of business, but in the 
attending circumstances. There is nothing 
particularly new in the deposit of treasury 
money in a time of financial stringency. 
The money, however, with the exception of 
Secretary Shaw’s deposit of $26,000,000, 
has almost invariably been placed in the 
vaults of the large banking interests in 
New York. The most recent case of 
the kind took place in the panic of 1907. 
Several banking institutions had closed 
their doors; long lines of anxious depositors 
were besieging the paying-tellers of others; 
the financial giants of the community were 
holding midnight sessions in the hope of 
forestalling a total ruin. At this crisis 
Secretary Cortelyou deposited $25,000,000 
in New York, which was distributed as 
call loans, and prevented a wholly dis- 
astrous collapse on the stock exchange. 
The significant points are that that Ad- 
ministration did not act until the panic 
situation had actually arrived and then 
dealt out its assistance through the medi- 
um of Wall Street. 

In the early part of August this year, 
when the skies were fairly clear, and the 
likelihood of a disaster in the fall only a 
possibility, Mr. McAdoo placed $50,000,000 
on deposit for use in the crop moving 
season. He did not place this money in 
Wall Street; indeed, he specifically ex- 
cluded the Eastern banks from participa- 
ting in the deposits; all of it, he announced, 
would go to the banks of the South and 
West — the place from which the cotton, 
wheat, and corn were actually to be moved. 
In order to obtain expert advice, Mr. 
McAdoo summoned a council of represen- 
tative bankers —a council from which the 
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larger New York banking institutions were 
explicitly shut out. 

When, ever before, at least in the last 
fifty years, has a Secretary of the Treasury 
sought expert banking advice and excluded 
the big financiers of New York? Hyper- 
sensitive critics may denounce this action 
as pure demagogism; inasmuch, however, 
as the money was intended exclusively for 
the use of agricultural states, there seems a 
valid reason for consulting exclusively the 
bankers from these sections. The whole 
proceeding, however, indicates that, in 
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the Treasury Department as in other 
branches of the Government, the masses of 
the people are to receive the chief consider- 
ation. What Mr. McAdoo has done tunes 
in harmoniously with the general Wilson 
programme. The same idea dominates 
the new currency legislation. Here, again, 
the ruling principle is that the Government 
itself, and not certain private banking in- 
terests, is to control the issue of money. 
It is once more the Wilson idea of demo- 
cracy — the separation of the “ privileged 
classes” from the use of governmental 
agencies for their private profit. In the 
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A GOOD OUTDOOR 


battle against the new currency bill, it is 
upon this single issue that the lines are 
drawn. Everybody is apparently agreed 
upon the central principles of the bill. 

The Wall Street capitalists who dislike 
it most heartily do not criticise it from the 
It will give 


standpoint of sound banking. 
the Nation something it has never had— 
an “elastic” currency; that is, a currency 
that expands and contracts according to 
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the demands of business, and that will 
thus serve as a safeguard against unneces- 
sary panics. As security this currency 
will rest upon commercial paper of the 
highest quality — security which, ac- 
cording to the experience of other conser- 
vative countries, has been proved abun- 
dantly sound. In all banking aspects the 
legislation is ideal—a real triumph for 
the Administration. But Mr. Wilson, 
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WITH HIS TWO SONS ON THE ‘‘WYOMING” 


Mr. McAdoo, Senator Owen, and Con- 
gressman Glass, who formulated this bill, 
have insisted upon one cardinal point: a 
Federal Board, appointed by the President, 
is to control the issue of this currency. 
The large bankers insist that the bankers 
themselves shall dominate the situation. 
They believe in a completely centralized 
authority — only they insist that they 
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themselves be this authority. This atti- 
tude shows how hopelessly irreconcilable 
are the viewpoints of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration and the interests which are usually 
known as “ Wall Street.” In many details 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. McAdoo may yield; 
upon this fundamental principle, however, 
they stand absolutely firm. The criticism 
is that the Federal Board will be composed 
merely of “ politicians,” who will use their 
power for personal and party ends. What 
the Administration is trying to do, how- 
ever, is to erect a new Federal body, like 
the Supreme Court or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; if “politics ”’ is 
kept out of these tribunals, as it surely 
is, they believe that there is little chance 


that the Federal Banking Board will 
degenerate. 


For better or for worse, the United 
States is in for four years of a new govern- 
mental experiment: the exclusion, from 
the use of governmental power, of all repre- 
sentatives of particular interests, business 
or political. The currency bill is merely 
another manifestation of this new ruling 
providence. It, is perhaps, as good an 
opportunity as one could have to test the 
basic soundness of the Wilson idea. 
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WORK OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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REACHING INFLUENCES 
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HEALING AS A BASIS 
OF CONVERSION 


BY 


CARL CROW 
E ARE living now in 
the militant age of 
Christianity. Anarmy 
numbered by the tens of 
thousands, all pledged 
to devote their lives and entire energies 
to extending the borders of Christendom, 
is stationed throughout the land of 
the heathen. They are working toward 
an aim beside which all other world 
movements appear small, for it is nothing 
less than the complete Christianization 





of the world. For almost two .thousand 
years the borders of Christendom have 
been expanding and Christians have 
dreamed of a time when there would be 
no more heathen lands. Now they are 
setting about the realization of their 
dreams and are pouring men and money 
into China, India, Africa, and all other 
heathen lands. It is a movement which 
has been gaining momentum for centuries, 
attracting a constantly widening circle 
of support until now it is aided with equal 

enthusiasm by school 








children who give their 
pennies to the mission 
societies and by cap- 
tains of industry who 
find in foreign mis- 
sions work a subject 
big enough to com- 
mand their keenest 
interest. The mis- 
sionary workers are 
changing the religious 
map of the world so 
rapidly that some of 
them now look for- 
ward confidently to 
the time when their 
ideal will be accom- 
plished and the 
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brotherhood of man 
will have a new 
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meaning, for all people will then be of the 
Christian religion. 

This modern crusade has long since passed 
the stage of doubt and experiment, and has 
taken its place among the biggest of pres- 
ent day world movements. For its support 
the Protestant churches spend more than 
$30,000,000 annually. If to this we add 
the very large sums devoted to missionary 
work by the Roman and Greek Catholic 
churches, and the many private enter- 
prises of various kinds, we find that the 
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the officers of the great foreign mission 
boards who, from the busiest districts of 
New York, Edinburgh, Boston, and Lon- 
don, direct the operations of the soldiers. 
In addition to these are the countless con- 
tributors whose nickels and dimes make 
up the great sum that is spent annually. 
There are more than five hundred inter- 
locking societies in America and Europe 
whose sole object is the propagation of 
foreign missions, and of these societies 
ten have annual budgets exceeding one 
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annual amount expended is not far from 
$100,000,000. With the present increas- 
ing interest, it is not improbable that 
this sum will be doubled in a few years, 
as it has been doubled many times since 
the work was begun. Equally impressive 
are the figures showing the hosts engaged 
in the work. The number of missionaries 
is not far from 50,000, and for every 
missionary there are six native helpers, 
the nucleus of a growing company of 
Christian soldiers captained by the foreign 
missionary. Above them are the generals, 


million dollars. On the membership rolls 
are scores of millions, representing all 
strata of wealth, society, and intelligence, 
all of whom contribute their part toward 
the work. In nearly every respect the 
missionary propaganda is the most far- 
reaching organization the world has ever 
seen. It touches every country and 
every class and is an element which cannot 
be ignored in world politics, philanthropy, 
education, science, and commerce. The 
teaching of missionaries made _ possible 
the establishment of the Republic of 
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China; their hospitals have saved the 
lives of hundreds of thousands, and edu- 
cated ten times as many more. They are 
far in advance of the traders in the dark 
places of the world, teaching the barbarian 
how to contribute his share to commerce 
and civilization. 

A little less than a thousand years ago 
devout but often unholy adventurers led 
bands of nominal Christians into the lands 
of the heathen to rescue the Holy Grail 
and to restore the Holy Sepulchre to 
Christian ownership. For almost two 
centuries crusading, and the cracking of 
heathen heads, was the sport of Europe. 
Millions of dollars were spent and millions 
of lives lost, largely to give Jews and 
Moslems an abiding reason for the hatred 
of all things Christian. Much heathen 


loot was brought back to the adornment 
of European cathedrals. But the heathen 
are still in possession of the Holy Land, 
and this effort of the Church in arms 
left no impression. Then the grand 
folly of the crusades ended and the Chris- 
tians quarreled among themselves while 
the heathen continued to grow in numbers 
and in strength. After a time the Roman 
Catholic church entered the mission field 
with an evangelizing army which _ has 
never deserted though it was alone in the 
work for centuries. The Protestant de- 
nominations declined to be interested in 
foreign missions. 

It is only a little more than a hundred 
years ago that William Carey, the English 
cobbler who aroused the present interest 
of Protestant churches in foreign mis- 
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sions, had the effrontery to enquire at a 
Baptist assembly if Christ’s command to 
the apostles to go “into all the world and 
preach the gospel” did not apply at that 
time. The president curtly replied: 

“Sit down, young man; when it pleases 
God to convert the heathen, He will do 
it without your help.” 

A little later the proposal to send 
missionaries to India was met by the 
ultimatum that the Honorable East India 
Company considered “the sending out 
of missionaries into our Eastern possessions 
to be the maddest, most extravagant, 
most costly, most indefensible project 
which has ever been suggested by a moon- 
struck religious fanatic. Such a scheme 
is pernicious, imprudent, useless, harm- 
ful, dangerous, profitless, fantastic. It 


strikes against all reason and sound policy, 
it brings the peace and safety of our 
possessions into peril.” The author of 
such an opinion would be laughed at 
to-day, but a century ago there were few 
people to disagree. 

At this time there was opposition to the 
missionary movement outside, and in- 
difference to it inside the church circles. 
When the Church Missionary Society of 
London was organized by a few pioneers, 
it could find no English clergymen willing 
to go on foreign mission work, and for 
sixteen years was represented only by 
foreigners. In 1796 the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland passed a resolu- 
tion that “to spread abroad the knowledge 
of the gospel amongst barbarous and 
heathen nations seems to be highly pre- 
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posterous — whilst there remains at home 
a single individual without the means of 
religious knowledge, to propagate it abroad 
would be improper and absurd.”’ Fourteen 
years later, when the American Board of 
Missions was organized, many opposed it 
on the plausible ground that America 
had no religion to spare. It was not until 
1813, that the English Parliament al- 
lowed missionaries to go to India. 

Once started, the spirit of the modern 
crusade spread rapidly. The Church Mis- 
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sionary Society was established in London 
in 1799; the British and Foreign Bible 
Society followed in 1804; the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1810, and in 1814 the organization 
which later became known as the Baptist 
Missionary Union, though for a good many 
years it labored under the long name; 
“The General Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of 
America for Foreign Missions and other 
Important Objects Relating to the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom.” 
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In 1805, there were five missionary 
publications in America struggling to 
create a popular sentiment in favor of 
missionary work. Even then opposition 
to the missionary idea was so strong that 
Samuel J. Mills and other students at 
Williams College who desired to go into 
mission work drew up the constitution of 
their organization in cipher, and ventured 
their proposals with a certain amount of 
stealth. The first year’s receipts of the 
American Board lacked 48 cents of 
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amounting to $1,000, and in 1813 the 
whole amount spent on foreign missions 
by all the Protestant churches in the 
world did not exceed $200,000. In 1810, 
so feeble was the interest that the American 
contributions to foreign missions amounted 
to only $37,521, a sum less than that now 
annually given by Christian organizations 
in lands which were totally heathen at 
that time. 

In 1812 the first five missionaries sailed 
from America, their objective point being 
India, where for months they were shifted 
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from one port to another, narrowly escap- 
ing expulsion by the authorities of the 
East India Company. Only sixteen years 
before, the missionary ship Duff sailed 
from England with twenty-nine mis- 
sionaries, the first Protestant body to 
leave that country. 
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During the first half of the last century 
this movement, which started so haltingly, 
was taken up by one church after another, 
and in the latter part of the century the 
last stragglers joined in the movement. 
Now, with the spirit of the crusaders, but 
with more worthy aims, all Christendom 
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is again crusading, and this time with 
almost brilliant success. Every year the 
Christian army advances farther into the 
territory of the enemy and adds thousands 
to its ranks. Go into any market town 
of China, any city of India, into the 
jungles of Africa, into the frozen north 
among the cannibals and lepers and 
barbarians, into any of the far-away places 
of the great heathen world, and there you 
are sure to find one of the officers of this 
great army, whose outposts are far in 
advance of those of commerce. But this 
is no motley band of adventurers intent 
on humbling the Moor, despoiling the Jew, 
and burning heathen villages to plant the 
cross over ashes and dead bodies. It is 
a carefully organized army of Christian 
civilization, made up of highly trained 
men and women, marshalled at strategic 
points, who, under brilliant generalship, 
are laying siege at the very strongholds 
of heathendom. Theirs is a combination 
of the dauntless spirit of the crusaders 
and the deadly efficiency of modern 
system and methods. 

It is pushing farther onward every year, 
and every year the reports of its success 
are more glowing. Long ago the skeptics 
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were confounded. They laughed at the 
idea of mission work in India and China, 
but native Christians in both places are 
numbered by the millions. In the amount 
of money expended, the number of people 
engaged in or directly interested in the 
work, and in the practical results accom- 
plished, we are out-crusading the crusades 
and making their stupendous enterprises 
seem petty in comparison. 

Still there is an enormous amount of 
ignorance and misinformation regarding 
the missionary movement. The popular 
picture of a missionary. is that of a man 
with a Bible in his hand, a street corner 
evangelist, or a modérn Peter the Hermit, 
trying to set on fire the souls of his hearers 
by his fiery eloquence. That is a picture 
which belongs to the hell-and-brimstone 
era of Christianity. Perhaps the heathen 
have grown more stubborn since St. 
Patrick, the escaped slave and swineherd, 
went from Scotland to Ireland and turned 
| the whole country Christian, or when St. 
Boniface, in a busy lifetime, baptized 
100,000 pagans. No such easily converted 
heathen or pagans exist to-day, and the 
foreign mission boards Which conduct this 
modern crusade have ceased to look for 
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miracles. Theirs is a_ business-like or- 
ganization, managed by successful busi- 
ness men who apply to it the same prin- 
ciples which have succeeded in their own 
enterprises. In a project so full of the 
romance of religion one would expect 
business to be submerged by sentiment, 
but instead one finds the two working in 
a remarkably efficient combination. 
“Mere piety will not make a missionary 
any more than mere patriotism will make 
an ambassador,” says Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, in his interest- 


ing book “The Foreign Missionary.” 
Again he says: “No other profession 


guards its doors more carefully. It is a 
mistake to suppose that any nice, ap- 
parently pious youth can become a foreign 
missionary. If any one imagines that 
weaklings or milksops can be appointed, 
he might apply for appointment and see. 
The boards do not send the pale enthusiast 
or romantic young lady to the foreign 
field, but the sturdy, practical man of 
affairs, the woman of poise and sense and 
character.” Any one who spends a half 
hour in studying the safeguards placed 
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about the selection of missionaries will 
have a new appreciation of the approxi- 
mate truth of the statement that it is 
easier to get an appointment to the 
diplomatic service of the Government than 


to the foreign mission field. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


There was a time, not so long ago, when 
any one who felt that he was “called to the 
work” could apply to the foreign mission 
board with a fair chance of appoint- 
ment. Then were sent to the foreign 
mission field many men who were long 
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on religion and short 
on common _ sense 
They go no_ longer. 
The fanatic, the bigot 
the austere ascetic, 
and others whose re- 
ligion has outgrown 
the man, get no ap- 
pointments, but are 
kept at home, where 
they can do the least 
harm. The _ present 
missionary is selected 
with more _painstak- 
ing care than is ex- 
ercised by most other 
employers of labor. 
He must submit to a 
medical examination 
to show that he is able 
to live in the climate 
towhich he is assigned. 
As it is increasingly 
difficult for one past 
the age of thirty to 
master a foreign 
language, the appli- 
cant will rarely be 
appointed if he is 
more than thirty-five. 
His education must be 
thorough, for the 
heathen is often a 
profound scholar who 
will waste no time on 
one unable to meet 
him on_ his own in- 
tellectual level. Un- 
like the home pastor 
who steps into charge 
of a church as a going 
concern, the mission- 
ary must build up his 
organization from 
nothing, and the appli- 
cant must prove to 
the mission board that 
he possesses a certain 
amount of executive 
ability. He must 
ee ee demonstrate his 
. steadiness of purpose, 

IN THE STRONGHOLDS OF THE OLD RELIGIONS for the boards are in- 
CHURCHES AND MISSIONS AT EAST AFRICA, SOUTH INDIA, AND BURMA clined to be rather 
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suspicious of too much enthusiasm, which 
may wear itself out in the tedious wait for 
the first results of his work in the field. 

Of course the missionary must be a true 
Christian, but the boards are not inclined 
to be very troublesome on the question 
of doctrinal views. They demand only 
that the views of the missionary be such 
that he can work in harmony with others 
representing the same organization. He 
must be free from debt. The salaries 
paid are barely enough to live on and the 
missionary cannot afford to send money 
home for the payment of debts or the 
support of dependent relatives. The aver- 
age missionary spends four years in a 
good university in preparation for his 
work. If he goes out as a medical mis- 
sionary, his school course is lengthened 
by two or three years. After his arrival 
at the station to which he is assigned, he 
spends from two to four years in mastering 
the language of the country, and only then 
is he really able to begin his work. 

If any proof were needed of the really 
superior abilities of the missionaries, it 
is to be found in their contributions to 
science. We owe to them practically 
all our present knowledge of foreign 
languages. The vast extent of their work 
along this line can be appreciated by thefact 
that the Bible is now published in more 
than 600 tongues, though in the year 
of the American Revolution it was known 
in less than seventy. Set yourself to learn 
100 Chinese characters, or a page from an 
Arabic dictionary, and you will have a new 
respect for the missionary who is required 
to master one of these languages. Yet 
the task of translating the Bible into these 
great but difficult languages is easy com- 
pared to that faced by other workers who 
have found tribes with a language so poor 
that even the simple message of Chris- 
tianity could not be told in it. Here the 
missionary has undertaken the tedious 
task of building up and enriching the 
language, adding new words or new com- 
binations of words. After years of work 
of this kind, he is able to tell the story he 
came to tell. I know a missionary who 
has been working among the Eskimos 
for eight years and has not yet been re- 
warded with a convert, but he is not 
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discouraged. In a few more years he 
will have educated the natives to the 
point where they will be able to understand 
his message, and then he expects results. 

It is not alone in philology that the 
missionaries have distinguished their pro- 
fession. It was a missionary who first 
explored Africa and gave the first impetus 
toward the development and enlighten- 
ment of that great dark continent. Within 
the last few months a missionary made the 
first complete ascent of Mt. McKinley. 
A Yankee missionary manufactured the 
first set of movable types for the Chinese. 
thereby making possible the development 
of the Chinese newspaper. And we who 
live in the Orient owe the jinrikisha to 
the inventive genius of another. More 
than twenty-five years ago the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions was able to fill a large book of five 
hundred pages with a record of the con- 
tributions of missionaries to science and 
a second volume of equal size would be 
necessary to bring the record up to date. 

The conversion of the heathen is, of 
course, the first and chief object of mis- 
sionary work, but there are many things 
other than preaching which the missionary 
is called upon to do. With almost every 
mission station a school is established 
and in some places, as in China, a complete 
educational system has been worked out, 
ranging from the primary schools to a 
group of universities in the principal 
cities, where students are given a course 
similar to that offered by our state uni- 
versities. Many of these schools were 
established despite more or less violent 
local opposition, but their present import- 
ance may be measured by the fact that 
nearly two million students attend them. 
This figure does not include the millions 
which attend Sunday school. 

The medical phase of the mission work 
is of more recent development, but it is 
one which has proved of great importance. 
The missions now maintain more than 
1,000 hospitals, and the medical mis- 
sionaries, who gain the hearts of the 
heathen by healing their ills, are to be 
numbered by the thousands. It was in 
one of these medical missionary stations 
that Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who organized the 
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successful revolution against the Manchu 
dynasty of China, received his first train- 
ing. He is only one of many who have 
become prominent in their own countries 
largely through training in the mission 
schools. In the new Flowery Republic, 
a surprisingly large number of city and 
provincial officials are graduates of the 
mission schools. 

Missionaries no longer hope for brilliant 
and immediate success. Every one goes 
to his station prepared to spend a lifetime 
there. On his arrival he is usually mis- 
trusted both as a foreigner and as the 
teacher of a strange religion. He must 
live there for years before he gains the 
respect and confidence of the natives, and 
not until then is he able to look for any 
definite results. Moffett was in Bechu- 
analand 11 years before he baptized his 
first convert; Carey waited 7 years for 
his first convert in India, and John Beck 
was in Greenland 5 years before there 
was any indication of interest in his work. 
Missionaries worked in Uganda 4 years 
with no visible results. Morrison labored 
in more or less secrecy in China for 27 
years, praying for the time when he would 
be able to hold public meetings, and died 
without seeing that accomplished. Gil- 
mour preached 20 years in Mongolia before 
he could report visible results. The first 
Zulu was converted after 15 years of work. 

In the end the missionary has always 
won against the opposition or indifference 
of the heathen. The present King of 
Uganda and the chief of Bechuanaland 
are Christians. The Christians in India 
are numbered by the millions, and the 
missionaries in China are now looking 
forward with a great deal of confidence 
to the time when they will be able to call 
that country Christian. In 1900 there 
was tragic testimony of the success of 
foreign mission work in China, for during 
the Boxer outrages more than 30,000 
Christian converts chose to be killed, 
rather than deny their faith. A mission- 
ary was killed and eaten in the Fijis as 
late as 1867, but others took up the work, 
and now the dreaded Fijis are sending 
their own missionaries to less enlightened 
neighboring islands. In Japan, where 
for many years a proclamation was posted 
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in every village forbidding the preaching 
of Christianity, the number of native 
Christians has increased 70 per cent. in 
ten years. They now number about 
200,000. Mission work was first started 
in Korea in 1882. Five years later there 
were only seven converts, but the Christians 
in Korea at the present time are numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands. Indeed, 
Korea is so rapidly becoming Christian 
that the rulers of Japan are alarmed 
over the progress of the movement. 

The modern crusade long ago passed 
the point where it could be directed in the 
spare time of a few pastors, meeting in 
the study of some church. It is now a big 
business which demands and receives the 
attention of big business men. Mr. John 
T. Underwood, president of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, serves on the 
Presbyterian Board of Managers; Mr. C. 
Edgar Welch, president of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, is a member of 
the Methodist Board; Mr. J. Edgar 
Leaycraft, a prominent New York real 
estate dealer and director of many large 
concerns, devotes a part of his time to the 
management of the American Bible So- 
ciety. Mr. S. W. Woodward, the Wash- 
ington merchant, helps direct the work 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. Among many others who devote 
a part of their time to missionary work 
are: Mr. F. W. Parker, a prominent 
Chicago lawyer; Mr. John T. Stone, 
president of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany; Mr. H. K. Carroll, United States 
Commissioner to Porto Rico in 1898-0; 
Mr. John Gribbel, the Philadelphia manu- 
facturer and capitalist; Mr. William 
Phillips Hall, president of the Hall Signal 
Company; Mr. George Warren Brown, 
shoe manufacturer; Mr. John R. Pepper, 
the Memphis banker; Mr. N. W. Ayer, 
head of the Philadelphia advertising 
agency of that name; Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, the Boston business man; Mr. 
A. W. McKinney, the Chicago manufac- 
turer. The list might be continued to 
fill this page and the next. 

New York is the most important ad- 
ministrative centre of the crusade, and no 
business in New York is conducted with 
more up-to-date methods. It is a concern 
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of large office space, telephones, adding 
machines, card indexes, and all the other 
appliances that quicken the speed of 
modern business. The Presbyterian mis- 
sions are directed from the modern Presby- 
terian Building at 156 Fifth Avenue. In 
neighborly proximity is the Methodist 
Building. That is the centre of the 
missionary movement and within a short 
radius are the headquarters of dozens of 
other organizations. Other societies 
maintain headquarters in Boston, London, 
and Edinburgh, but in the membership 
and the amount of money expended New 
York deserves to be considered the 
missionary centre of the world. Other 
important mission offices are in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Richmond, 
and Nashville. 

Buffeted by the ebb and flow of the 
uncertain tides of beneficence, the crusade 
business is conducted with such fine 
attention to detail that it can truthfully 
be said that no trust company handles 
more money at less expense than the 
mission board. The cost of administra- 
tion in many boards is 5 per cent., so that 
of every dollar given for foreign mission 
work 95 cents finally reaches the mission 
field. Clever devices have been adopted 
to prevent the uncertainty of income which 
is one of the greatest difficulties the boards 
have to overcome. In former days the 
mission boards prayed and then waited 
hopefully for the arrival of remittances 
from the faithful. They haven’t quit 
praying now, but when they get through 
with their prayers they go after the 
faithful with a follow-up system that no 
instalment-payment book concern would 
be ashamed of. Weekly and monthly 
journals, booklets, posters, and moving 
pictures are used to keep the church mem- 
bers of America informed concerning the 
progress of the work in the field. Sus- 
tained interest at home and _ sustained 
enthusiasm in the field are the two ideals 
toward which the mission boards are 
constantly working. Abroad, they want 
the dogged plodder, rather than the 
fitful enthusiast; and at home they prefer 
the regularly given widow’s mite to the 
occasional gold piece. So they have, 
with great success, adopted the instal- 
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ment plan of mission support. Pledges are 
solicited for regular weekly contributions, 
no matter how small they may be. The 
publicity given to large bequests by 
wealthy men who are interested in mission 
work has led to the popular belief that 
it is a diversion of the benevolent rich. 
On the contrary its chief support comes 
from the small but regular contributions 
of the unknown millions. 

As the crusaders go farther each year 
into the territory of the enemy, the time 
is approaching when they will undertake 
what many believe will be the crucial 
battle to decide whether this is to be a 
Christian world, or only part Christian 
and part Mohammedan. A little more 
than a century ago Carey wrote his famous 
“Enquiry,” in which he declared: 

“The inhabitants of the world amount 
to 731,000,000, 420,000,000 of whom are 
still in pagan darkness; 130,000,000 the 
followers of Mahomet; 100,000,000 Catho- 
lics; 44,000,000 Protestants; 30,000,000 of 
the Greek and Armenian churches, and 
perhaps 7,000,000 of Jews.” 

According to that estimate, which has 
been generally accepted as correct, only 
23 per cent. of the world was Christian 
and about 17 per cent. was Mohammedan. 
Another estimate made in 1786 placed the 
number of Christians at 200,000,000, or 
20 per cent. of the total population of the 
world. A century later, in 1886, the 
total population was given as 1450 mil- 
lions, of whom 430,000,000 were Chris- 
tians, making up about 30 per cent. of the 
total. Bishop W. Boyd Carpenter says that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there were 200,000,000 and now there are 
500,000,000, one third of the total popula- 
tion. In other words, during the century 
Christianity increased twice as rapidly 
as the population of the world. 

Only recently have Christians come to 
realize that practically all this increase 
which can be credited to missionary work 
has been at the expense of those whom 
Carey described as being “in pagan dark- 
ness.” In the century dozens of bar- 
barous pagan religions have disappeared 
and hundreds have been seriously weak- 
ened. Only in museums can now be seen 
the gods which thousands worshipped a 
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century ago, but which are now honored 
only by the student. Buddhism, Taoism, 
and many other religions are declining in 
power, with deserted temples and desert- 
ing priests. If Christianity could take 
credit for all this, the glory of the modern 
crusaders would be greatly increased. 
Unfortunately, this is not possible. While 
Christianity has been advancing in some 
parts of the world, Mohammedanism 
has been keeping step in other parts. The 
followers of the Prophet, who in the first 
thousand years of the Christian era 
“carried the Crescent triumphant from 
the Euphrates to the Straits of Gibraltar” 
and wiped out of existence tens of thou- 
sands of Christian churches, are again 
recognized as the most serious and menac- 
ing enemies of Christianity. In African 
mission work, Moslems have been more 
active and more successful than Christians. 
There are now 50 million Mohammedans 
in Africa and Christian missionaries who 
open up new stations there often find 
that the Moslem missionaries have pre- 
ceded them. In the sifting of the 
centuries, only three religions remain 
unweakened: Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, and Judaism. Of these two, Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism have 
constantly made further advances. 

When their faith was young and vigor- 
ous, the Moslems spread their political 
power rapidly, capturing Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt within fifteen years after the 
death of the Prophet. But in more recent 
times the political power of the Moslems 
has grown less, until now, of 175 million 
Moslems, 100 millions are under subjection 
to Christian Powers. The world is now 
Christian so far as government is con- 
cerned, for Japan is the only heathen 
nation which counts in world affairs. 
With this advance in the political power 
of the Christian nations, it is now possible 
for the first time to “go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
The modern crusaders have battered down 
the gates and are firmly established in 
every city in the world except Lhasa 
and Mecca, nor are the gates of these 
cities likely to remain closed long. 

It is only recently that the crusaders 
have come to appreciate the significance 


of the Moslem menace. They have seen 
many other minor religions fall and 
disappear, but the Moslems have gone 
on increasing in numbers. Few — very 
few — have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, partly because of the strong faith 
of the Mohammedan and partly because 
Christian missionary effort has been chiefly 
expended in other than Moslem countries. 
Now every missionary organization is 
keenly alive to the situation and every one 
is considering methods for undertaking 
this great problem. 

With the impending struggle between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, the 
divided Christian army is drawing closer 
together. Indeed, it was not until mission 
work showed the weakness of divided 
forces that the various Protestant bodies 
began to appreciate the necessity of a 
working agreement between themselves. 
Minor differences, such as existed between 
the branches of the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches, have been 
forgotten in mission work for many years. 
Now we find all Protestant churches work- 
ing together in a way that was undreamed 
of a century ago. It was largely because 
of the exigencies of mission work that all 
the leading denominations have agreed 
to send representatives to a world con- 
ference which will consider questions of 
faith and order. The missionary working 
withthe heathen could not help feeling the 
handicaps under which he works because 
of the divided army which he serves. All 
denominations are represented in the 
field, but all are not united. They are 
working in closer harmony every year, 
but it has not been many years since 
Roman Catholic and Protestant converts 
in neighboring villages in China engaged 
in bloody feuds. As the crusaders: have 
come into sharper conflicts with the Mos- 
lem enemy, they have been more and more 
inclined to forget petty doctrinal differ- 
ences which divided them at home. Re- 
cent developments point toward an early 
breaking down of what have long been 
considered insurmountable barriers be- 
tween denominations, and many believe 
that the complete Christianization of the 
world will accompany the accomplish- 
ment of Christian unity. 
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HEN George the Third, as a young man, was learn- 
ing the violin, it is said that he asked his con- 
scientious instructor for an opinion on his playing. 
The old man replied: ‘Your Majesty, students 
of the violin may be divided into three classes: those 

who do not play at all, those who play very badly, and those who 
play very well. Your Majesty is now in the second class.”’ The courts 
of the United States may be similarly classified into those which are 
not organized at all, those which are organized very badly, and a few 
which are organized very well. The main difficulty for the critic is in 
deciding whether most of them fall into the first or second class. 

Current studies of American government in other departments 
have been most effective in result when they have begun with the 
analysis of organization. An unorganized or badly organized depart- 
ment of government no more can be expected to produce a maximum 
co: results than can a business which has no head, no system of book- 
keeping or accounts, no facts as to cost of materials or of the manu- 
facturing process. American government, more especially the govern- 
ment of cities, has in the last decade been greatly improved by con- 
structive legislation based upon studies of organization resulting in 
the application of correct principles of administration to the business 
of government. 

Efforts are now being made to apply to the problem of efficient oy 
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justice, in part at least, the methods which have been successfully 
applied to efficient administration in other departments. Hence we 
have a growing interest in the machinery of the courts. The word 
here used does not mean procedure, practice, rules of law, or matters 
which, however much they may need reforming, are strictly law sub- 
jects. It means the system or lack of system by which the courts 
are organized for their work. , 

Any business man would say that for the effective operation of a 
going business on a large scale an adequate business organization is 
essential. Such an adequate organization includes at least an officer 
or group of officers having power to produce coérdination of its various 
parts and a conscious general plan governing their actions; second, a 
system by which the work done in various branches is carefully 
checked up so that responsible supervising officers and directors 
may know what is done and not done and who is entitled to commen- 
dation or blame; third, a system by which the time and attention 
of expensive and important officers are devoted, not to details, but 
to the more serious work of their departments; fourth, a system by 
which, through specialization, certain officers may become expert 
in the performance of important work; fifth, a system by-which the 
directors and officers placed in responsible authority are given power 
in proportion to their responsibility and are not, for example, handi- 
capped by multitudinous by-laws of stockholders who meet annually; 
sixth, a clear, intelligent, and complete audit or report of proceedings 
made annually or oftener, that the stockholders may know how the 
stewardship of the officers and directors has been conducted. 

Under such a business organization, if things go wrong the op- 
portunity for intelligent criticism is great. It does not require guess- 
work. There are definite facts which may readily be put together 
in placing the blame. These facts may be used as a basis for correc- 
tion and reform. 

Speaking broadly, substantially all those desirable qualities are 
lacking in the organization of the courts. As an illustration of the 
lack of organization in the courts take, for example, the so-called 
Judiciary Law of New York, which is the law under which the prin- 
cipal courts of the state are supposed to be organized. _It is, of course, 
the work of the legislature and not of the courts themselves, but it is 
under the so-called system which this Judiciary Law provides that the 
courts are required to act. This law occupies 200 pages of the Con- 
solidated Laws of the State and consists of nearly 800 sections. The 
entirely justified first impression is that it is in greater part a mere 
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piece of patch-work devised very largely for the purpose of creating 
jobs for a miscellaneous class of clerks, :assistant clerks, confidential 
special clerks, criers, messengers, interpreters, reporters, and steno- 
graphers, since all these officers are distinctly and separately provided 
for, even to the very counties in which they shall be located and in 
which they shall enjoy their salaries. There is far more space devoted 
to the clerks, stenographers, attendants, and messengers than to the 
officers whose positions, ordinarily considered, are more important: 
the lawyers and the judges. If the matters unessential to a judicial 
organization were stricken from this law, it could be contained in a fifth 
of its present bulk. 

Without attempting to go into detail, let us consider the organi- 
zation of the metropolitan Supreme Court of New York City. Here 
we have a court in which, in New York County (old New York City), 
twenty-seven Supreme Court justices conduct trials. This is the court 
in which all the important litigation, involving sums in excess of 
$2,000, and all equity cases are tried in the richest section of America, 
a court in which thousands of citizens attend every year as witnesses, 
litigants, and jurors. It is a court for which correct and adequate 
organization obviously is essential. Yet trial judges who conduct 
this court have no power to make rules for their own government. 
They have no presiding justice. Even the stenographers and court 
officers are appointed for them and their rules are laid down upon 
them by their associates who, by appointment, constitute the justices 
of another court essentially different in its character and business. 
Until the first of January, 1913, there was no method or plan by which 
the full individual record of any individual judge could be known, no 
plan by which any one could ascertain without long and laborious 
examination what any judge did in the course of a year, how many days 
he worked, how many cases he tried, or what happened to them when 
appeal was taken. There is no person having an oversight over the 
conduct of these judges, no one to observe their actual efficiency 
or to place them where their services will be most valuable. The 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court is supposed, in theory, to 
organize and regulate this court. The whole organization and practical 
management of a court dealing with jurors, witnesses, and the trial 
of facts, in which countless thousands of people necessarily are in 
attendance annually under this theory, are to be dealt with by an over- 
worked appeal court to whose business all these matters are entirely 
foreign. The trial judges of New York County, either singly or 
collectively, cannot remove even a stenographer from their own courts, 
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It seemed wise to the legislature to impose that power upon the Appel- 
late Division. The immense amount of petty patronage which has 
been thrust upon the judiciary by this Judiciary Law is almost disgust- 
ing. It reeks of the petty job creator, but it is almost wholly devoid 
of intelligent organization for the judiciary itself. Yet under it 
the great County of New York must conduct its judicial business. 

In 1912, the New York State Bar Association appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire and report in the following year certain facts regarding 
the work of the Supreme Court, not only in New York County but 
throughout the state. These questions are simple and important 
to one seeking any definite knowledge of the actual workings of that 
court. Here, for example, are the questions: 

First: What terms of court during the last five years have been 
appointed to be held by each justice of the Supreme Court? 

Second: How many days during each year has each justice 
in fact held court? 

Third: The number of contested cases tried by jury and the 
number of contested cases tried without a jury by each justice. 

Fourth: The periods of time consumed in the trial of those crim- 
inal cases, the trials of which have occupied more than one week, 
and the general character of the case, the trial of which was so ex- 
tended. 

Fifth: The period of time which ordinarily elapses in each county 
after the case is at issue before it is brought to trial, distinguishing 
between cases tried with and those tried without a jury. 

Sixth: The amount of appeal work done by each justice of the 
Supreme Court and the department of the court in which it was done. 

Seventh: The percentage of reversals in the respective judicial 
departments. 

These lawyers were unable to find answers to these questions. 
There was no official report or reports from which this information 
could be obtained. They tried to find out some matters by writing 
to every county clerk and every justice of the Supreme Court. The 
committee says that the information they had thus been able to 
get was so fragmentary and incomplete that any tabulation which 
might be prepared from the figures obtained would justly be the 
subject of criticism. 

This is not a special reflection upon the lack of organization of 
justice in New York. It is equally true of other states. We do 
not know enough in detail about the work done in our courts to make 
a comparison between those of one state and those of another. There 
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is no branch of our public business receiving public money which 
makes so little accounting of its services as the judiciary. 

In England the judicial statistics of the business of the English 
courts are most elaborate in their detail. Sometime we may realize 
that exact knowledge is as essential in passing judgment upon the 
courts as upon any other criticised institution, and exact knowledge 
as yet is conspicuously lacking. 

This lack of exact knowledge is also a great cause for unjust criticism 
of the courts. For example, a few years ago a learned lawyer in the 
western part of New York set himself to collecting details as to the 
performance of judicial business in the New York Supreme Court. 
The work of obtaining facts was difficult for the reasons | have men- 
tioned. Having obtained information from various sources, he pieced 
it together and on it made some decidedly severe criticisms of the 
justices in New York County before the State Bar Association. He 
gave some statistics of the judicial service of individual judges to 
substantiate his criticisms. Later, one of the justices who had fallen 
under this criticism made an equally caustic reply. He had likewise 
gathered statistics, from sources the lawyer had overlooked, which 
showed conclusively that the lawyer’s criticism had been entirely 
unwarranted and unjust. The whole trouble was due to a lack of 
adequate available facts. The lawyer’s error was an honest one. 

Outside New York City, the chaotic condition of the Supreme Court 
is even more apparent. What, in detail, the Supreme Court judges 
do in the country districts, what cases they try, what time they spend 
on their judicial duties, what their personal effectiveness as judicial 
officers may be, are almost entirely matters of conjecture. That 
which is true of the Supreme Court likewise is true of the County 
Courts. County government in New York is very much in need of re- 
organization, and the County Courts on their judicial and administra- 
tive sides are parts of an exceedingly bad system. 

There are many phases of English law which are entirely foreign to 
us and will, for our good, forever remain so, but as an administrative 
system the English courts are far ahead of us. The Lord Chancellor 
is the head of the judicial organization, and has the power of appoint- 
ment of judges in the Chancery Division, in the King’s Bench Division, 
and in the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division. The departments 
or divisions which are created by English law in turn have their re- 
sponsible administrative heads. The Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division is presided over by a president. The Chief Justice is the 
head of the King’s Bench Division; the Lord Chancellor himself is 
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the head of the Chancery Division. The English system is highly 
centralized, perhaps to the extreme. The Lord High Chancellor is 
both a judicial and an administrative officer, and every judge, clerk, 
bailiff, and employee in the entire judicial system is under his super- 
vision. If some defect is found in the plan or system of English 
justice, there is a responsible official to whom a person can go with a 
complaint or criticism with the expectation of a hearing and a result 
if the criticism is good. 

I have spoken of the New York Supreme Court. Consider the 
courts of another great metropolitan city and you will find the same 
result. Chicago is, if possible, worse than New York in the organiza- 
tion of its higher courts. It has no vestige of rational grouping of its 
judges in the circuit or the superior courts. Because they have no 
head the judges draw lots to see who shall hear chancery cases. 
There is no possibility of specialization. They do their work in the 
criminal court for a year at a time in rotation. Every one of these 
courts, to be sure, has a so-called Chief Justice, who has no more 
authority apparently than that of keeping decorum and putting 
motions at meetings of the judges. 

It would be possible to go through the courts in the other great 
cities of America and reach the same general conclusion — that they 
are planless, headless congeries of individual judges of like power, 
each operating a court subject to no direct responsibility except his 
own conscience, with no supervision over his work or its results and 
no method of knowing the results. If a number of lawyers should 
attempt to do, for example, in illinois, California, Pennsylvania, 
or to a less extent in Massachusetts, what the committee of the New 
York State Bar Association attempted to do in New York, there 
is little question that their report would be the same, a total inability 
to get the accurate information necessary for a comprehensive study 
of the results of the courts, or as a basis of comparison with the courts 
of other states, or as a means of determining the efficiency of any judge 
whose reélection was to be under consideration shortly by the people. 

The legislatures have patched together more or less intricate 
masses of regulations which confuse and embarrass the courts them- 
selves and which have no central idea and which leave the more im- 
portant courts in a condition of chaos. These conditions are at the 
basis of a greater part of the lack of effectiveness of our courts. While 
the judges and the lawyers are considering reforms of procedure which 
to a large extent are technical matters requiring legal learning and 
in reference to which lay opinion or criticism is of not much con- 
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structive value, a larger public can join with them in urging the 
administrative organization of the courts themselves. This is being 
done. It would be unfair to leave the reference to the New York 
Supreme Court without adding that the Supreme Court judges them- 
selves in New York City recently, through a committee of their own 
number and without legislative interference, have adopted a unified 
system which has been in force since the first of January of this year 
for reporting in detail, not a part, but all the business done in that 
court. It will soon be possible under this system to know completely 
and definitely the detailed workings of that court and, when those 
details are fully brought out, these reports will afford a valuable basis 
for the reorganization of the court itself on efficiency principles. 

The most conspicuously well-organized court in the United States, 
affording a model which is being copied in other states, is a court 
which only a few years ago was a conspicuously bad one: the Muni- 
cipal Court of Chicago. With the possible exception of Philadelphia, 
the lower courts of Chicago ten years ago were perhaps the worst 
of their kind existing in any large city in the United States. There 
were fifty-eight justices of the peace scattered about the city, with 
no central organization plan or system whatever. Many of the judges 
were men of low character; and the court was the subject of consider- 
able scandal and was doing its work badly, expensively, and often 
dishonestly. To reform that court, the Chicago Municipal Court 
was organized. It was organized on a plan. It is the only court in 
I]linois, so far as my information goes, which has a plan. 

This court began as the result of the effort of Chicago to get a 
new charter from the state legislature so that it could govern itself. 
Chicago failed to get a charter. One provision of its proposed charter 
passed, however, and that provision enabled it to organize its lower 
courts, civil and criminal, into a new court. The organizers of this 
court’s system were business men and lawyers. The business men 
felt that business methods should be adopted and they applied what is 
essentially the corporation idea to its organization. They made the 
judges directors for the administration of justice, with monthly meet- 
ings to consider the business of the court, as corporation directors 
hold monthly meetings for similar purposes. They made one of the 
judges, called the Chief Justice, the chief executive officer. They gave 
to him large powers so as to make him responsible to a very consider- 
able extent for the success or failure of the court. To this executive 
officer, or Chief Justice, was given power to assign judges to the calen- 
dars. They gave him the right and opportunity to assign judges 
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to various classes of work. He has sole control over the calendars. 
He is required to audit the court’s business. These business men 
thought the judges should know what their clerks and bailiffs were 
doing, so they required that there should be an auditor working under 
the direction of the Chief Justice and making a monthly and yearly 
audit of the court’s business. 

Instead of relying upon the legislature to make changes in practice 
and procedure, they authorized the judges to make their own rules. 
If any lawyer finds some defect in its administration which can be 
removed, or if he has a suggestion to make for the improvement of the 
court, he can make it to the Chief Justice and, if it is good, it can be 
speedily adopted. In New York he can make his suggestion to 
the legislature and ask to have three thousand sections of the code 
increased by a new section or by the change of an old one. At this 
last session of the New York legislature, for example, there were 113 
such amendments proposed in that state—a long, tedious, cumber- 
some, disheartening, and obviously futile method. 

The Chicago Municipal Court has complete control, through its 
judges, over its own officers and clerks. Its complete work appears in 
an efficiency audit which is kept by the court, as well as a financial 
audit. Judicial statistics are kept of all its operations. There is 
one additional power which the court possesses which deserves note, 
the germ of a significant idea: the power of disciplining its own mem- 
bers. This power does not include the power of removal from the 
Bench, but a judge whose work is conspicuously bad at least can be 
relegated to a post where he will be less injurious to the interests of 
justice. The effect which such a power of discipline should have upon 
the sense of personal responsibility of every member of the judicial 
staff needs no comment. This court has been fortunate in having, 
since its organization, in its Chief Justice, Mr. Harry Olson, an 
extraordinarily efficient administrative head. It has been enormously 
successful in the amount of business which it is able to handle, with 
the result that to-day it does more work, renders more judgments in 
cash value than all the other higher courts of the city combined, 
and is an object of pride to the city of Chicago. 

What we are dealing with here is simply the question of a judicial 
plan, and the Chicago court is referred to as a conspicuous example of 
a court organized on a plan which has succeeded in satisfying to a 
large degree the demands of the people. It is the modern conception 
of what a court should be as a coérdinated organization. 

A few years ago, another conspicuously bad court was the Police 
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Magistrates’ Court in New York. It was a formless, planless jum- 
ble of judges, the frequent object of newspaper scandal and public 
complaint. A commission was appointed by the legislature to reor- 
ganize the inferior criminal courts of thecity. In 1910, the legislation 
which these commissioners recommended was adopted. Their plan 
furnished an actual organization for these courts. Instead of a series 
of judges of equal jurisdiction, responsible to no central authority, every 
one doing about what he pleased, there is a centralized, systematized 
criminal court, which has the respect of the community which it 
serves. The city is divided into two divisions, old New York City 
being one division, and Brooklyn and the adjacent outlying boroughs 
the other. There are two Chief Magistrates, one for each division. 
The Chief Magistrate has the general supervision of the magistrates’ 
courts in his division. He determines the number of Magistrates’ 
Courts which shall be held, prescribes the hour for the attendance 
of the city magistrates, clerks, and employees. It is his duty to 
establish and supervise a system for keeping the records of every 
court. He appoints.a chief clerk, and subordinate clerks are appointed 
by the Board of Magistrates. A meeting of the magistrates is held 
every month, at which as a board they investigate all complaints pre- 
sented to it pertaining to the courts or to the magistrates, officers, 
or employees. The magistrates sitting as a board make rules of prac- 
tice and procedure. 

No citizen of New York can examine the annual report of this court, 
made by the Board of City Magistrates, with its great mass of ac- 
curate statistical material showing in detail the business of a court 
which is the barometer of crime in New York, without a just feeling 
of pride in the result which was obtained from the reorganization of 
1910. Its plan of organization was based upon that of the Chicago 
Municipal Court. Certain phases of the inferior criminal court law 
of New York are, however, new. For example, the Domestic Re- 
lations Court is one of the best pieces of judicial machinery for the 
purpose which has yet been created. By reciprocity, Chicago has 
adopted from New York the substance of the law creating this court. 

The organization of the criminal courts in New York is, however, 
still incomplete. As in Chicago’s, they are highly organized at the 
bottom and badly organized at the top. The statistics of crime, for 
example, are incomplete. Chief Justice McAdoo, in his latest annual 
report, recommends a central statistical bureau which shall include 
not only the cases which originate in the Magistrates’ Court, but those 
which originate before the Grand Jury and are tried in the higher 
































criminal courts, the returns from the higher criminal courts being 
very scant and unsatisfactory. 

No form of organization is ever final. Every great corporation 
has to change its methods and its plans from time to time, both to 
correct defects and to meet changed conditions. The defect of court 
organizations as they exist at present is largely in the enormous dif- 
ficulty with which simple changes are made, discouraging those who 
would be glad to help and whose ideas, if adopted, might prove valuable. 

The writer often has had impressed upon him the value of an ad- 
ministrative head to the Police Magistrates’ Court from this standpoint 
by personal experience as a director of two associations whose work 
comes in contact with the Police Magistrates’ Court constantly. 
Questions come up at directors’ meetings from time to time on 
matters dealing with the operation of the Magistrates’ Court. The 
end of the discussion almost invariably is this: ‘The Secretary is 
instructed to see Judge McAdoo and tell him the situation and ask if 
something cannot be done to correct it.” 

The results have invariably been satisfactory in the extreme. Such 
results are due primarily to the simple fact that this Magistrates’ 
Court has a central organization with a head, whose business 
it is to attend to just such matters. That this is highly important 
to a layman will require no argument. Contrast with it the headless- 
ness of the Supreme Court and see how the lack of central authority 
produces dissatisfaction. 

Some months ago, for example, a peérspiring lawyer, who had a case 
immediately below mine on one of the trial calendars of the Supreme 
Court, complained to me bitterly of the stupid way in which one of 
the Supreme Court judges was handling his calendar. This lawyer 
had been in court on forty consecutive days answering ‘‘ready”’ in 
a case which for at least thirty-five of those days had absolutely no 
chance of getting to trial. There was no reason whatever for his 
case being on the calendar and called daily. A little common sense 
on the part of the judge would have shortened his calendar through- 
out this period to five cases at most. There was no danger whatever 
that the court would remain idle if five cases were marked ready and 
called on his calendar. Yet he had twenty cases on the calendar 
and continued to have twenty cases on the calendar daily, wast- 
ing the time of thirty lawyers for all that period. There was 
nothing which this lawyer could do or which I myself and others 
similarly situated could do, however, but waste our time or the time 
of our offices in sending some one to court every day to attend calen- 
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dar call and go through the foolish form of answering ‘‘Ready,”’ spend- 
ing half an hour on the process, and then have the case marked “‘Passed 
forthe day.” Weallofus grumbled. We were dissatisfied and justly 
so, but there was nothing which could be done about it. It is un- 
necessary to say that it would have been inadvisable for this lawyer 
to have told the judge that he did not know how to handle his own 
calendar and was wasting time unnecessarily. If there had been a head 
to that court, however, to which we could have gone with our com- 
plaint, a remedy would have been afforded in twenty-four hours by an 
efficient chief justice. 

The notion that a court can get along without a head is as intel- 
ligent as the notion that a business can get along without a head, 
yet the headlessness of the New York Supreme Court is as nothing 
compared with the headlessness, for example, of the Courts of Common 
Pleas in Philadelphia, which are split up into five air-tight compart- 
ments, each an absolutely distinct court, so distinct that if Court of 
Common Pleas No. 1, for some reason, has no case for trial and Court 
of Common Pleas No. 2, identical in character and jurisdiction, has 
twenty cases clamoring for trial, there can be no transfer from one 
court to the other. 

The proposition that a court to attain efficiency requires an organi- 
zation is not a new one in law reform. It has not received the public 
attention which it deserves, however, because its adoption involves 
greater practical difficulties and concentration of effort, and so will 
necessarily take more time than other reforms now under discussion. 
The result is that other less vital matters have been more currently 
discussed in the several states than this fundamental reform, which is 
essential to them all. Take Philadelphia, for example. It needs a 
municipal court of the type of the Chicago court. The present 
condition of justice, especially to the poor, in that city is by common 
consent a scandal of long standing. Mr. Samuel Scoville, Jr.,a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar and general solicitor for the Legal Aid 
Society of Philadelphia, described the condition of Philadelphia courts 
before the City Club of Philadelphia last November. The condition, 
as he pictures it, is intolerable in any civilized community. _ For delay 
and for expense there is perhaps nothing like it in any other large 
American city. He says: 


Take the typical case of a small wage-earner who was defrauded out of 
his wages, amounting perhaps to ten or twelve dollars. His claim is small 
in terms of money, but it bulks large in terms of work and sweat and need. 
If there is one class who must have speedy justice it is the small wage-earner, 
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whose wages are the very blood of his life. Now what kind of justice does 
he get in this state? First, he has to go down to a magistrate and pay about 
$5 costs to start a suit. In a week or‘so he gets a trial and automatically 
the magistrate enters judgment for him. Then he waits twenty days and 
is told that the defendant has entered an appeal and that the whole case 
must be tried over again in the Court of Common Pleas. Accordingly, he 
hires a lawyer for ten dollars who draws up a statement of claim and rules 
the defendant to file an affidavit of defence in fifteen days. When that is 
done, his lawyer then rules the defendant to plead, which takes fifteen days 
more. After that, the case is at last ready for the trial list. The creditor 
has spent fifteen dollars and waited fifty days before his suit is even begun. 
His troubles, however, have just commenced. After the case is on the trial 
list he must wait for about two years before the case is even reached for trial. 

I] have had cases appear on the list six times before they were reached, and 
they were finally tried five years after suit was begun. 


Such conditions as these have aroused the attention of the Law 
Association of Philadelphia, which last December presented a report 
on the general condition of the judicial system of Philadelphia County. 
The report shows an extraordinary condition of congestion and delay, 
due to an inadequate number of judges attempting to operate an 
archaic system. The committee praises the Chicago Municipal 
Court, but, as it states, an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion would be needed before such a court could be organized in Phil- 
adelphia. Assuming all due speed, it says that the time required for the 
necessary amendment and subsequent legislation would make im- 
possible the creation of such a court in any event earlier than 1917. 
The committee, therefore, recommends temporary relief of a less 
satisfactory character, meeting pressing needs and nothing else. 

This report illustrates the reason that reform in judicial organization 
comes slowly where there is no effective public opinion demanding 
such reform. This committee of lawyers recommends a patching of 
the old system by the addition of a few changes to help get rid of the con- 
gested calendar. Why does it not recommend a well-organized munic- 
ipal court to help the conditions which Mr. Scoville has described? 
The reasoning is interesting. The committee in its report says: 


In Cook County, in which Chicago is located, there are, in addition to the 
Municipal Court of thirty-one judges, a Circuit Court of fourteen judges 
and a Superior Court of twelve judges. The jurisdiction of the latter two 
courts is largely the same as that of the Municipal Court and there is a marked 
tendency toward the absorption by that court of the business of the other courts. 


It adds a little later: 


A judicial system should embrace only one court of original jurisdiction. 
To split up original jurisdiction among several independent courts, each 
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having exclusive jurisdiction of a portion of the litigation, is unscientific. 
The example of the English and Federal systems admonishes us that a number 
of independent courts of exclusive and original jurisdiction will in time yield 
to the demand for unification and consolidation. On the other hand, to 
create several courts of concurrent jurisdiction will result only in a competition 
for business in which the most efficient tribunal will attract all the litigants and 
lead to consolidation in order that the methods and procedure of the most success- 
ful court may be extended to all. For this reason the committee is of the opinion 
that the munictpal court is but a temporary device to ameliorate existing con- 
ditions. \f the older courts will not yield to the reasonable demand of liti- 
gants to modernize their practice, procedure, and methods, the creation of a 
municipal court may become necessary in order to compel the ultimate mod- 
ernization of all the courts. 

A little leaven will leaven the whole lump, and thereby make the 

leaven itself unnecessary after tt bas done its work. Therefore, says 
the committee, we do not recommend its use! It declares: 
_ Competent observers believe that it is but a matter of time when, in 
Chicago, there will be a revision of the judicial system and a consolidation of 
all the civil trial courts, so that the successful methods of the new municipal 
courts may be applied to all civil litigation. 

From the possibility of any such revision, Philadelphia will be spared 
if the judgment of these jurists is accepted by the people. The 
danger of leaven in the judicial lump fortunately is not appreciated 
in other cities. The influence of the organization principle of the 
Chicago Municipal Court is reflected in the inferior criminal courts of 
New York City, in the Municipal Courts of Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Milwaukee. It is the basis on which the Bar Association of St. Louis 
has asked for a Municipal Court for that city, and of amovement for a 
similar court in Kansas City. As I write, a commission appointed 
by the New York legislature is at work reorganizing the Municipal 
Court of New York City. 

If the adoption of codrdinated business systems for the lower civil 
and criminal courts of our cities produces the results which are con- 
fidently expected of them [and feared in Philadelphia] as experiment 
stations for cheap and speedy justice, their effect upon the higher 
courts will be irresistible. The success of these centralized, highly 
organized courts is bringing by contrast public attention to the unor- 
ganized condition of courts of higher degree. The opportunity for 
reform in organization is indeed great. The higher courts of practi- 
cally all our states are more products of history than of constructive 
principles. They are growths and most of them have never been thor- 
oughly reorganized since the passing of primitive conditions. The 
laws governing them are accumulations due to legislative tinkering 
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and the united zeal of the place hunter and the legislative job creator. 
We have not yet fairly begun this process of reform in organization. 
As has been said, this is a very difficult kind of reform. In most 
states its accomplishment involves constitutional amendments, and 
the adoption of constitutional amendments necessarily and properly 
requires time. A committee of the American Bar Association, ap- 
pointed to suggest remedies and formulate proposed laws to prevent 
delays and unnecessary cost in litigation, made a report to the As- 
sociation in 1909 which embodies the ideal to which this movement for 
judicial reorganization should tend. The committee submitted the 
unification of the judicial system as a first principle which ‘should 
control in judicial organization. It says: 

The whole judicial power of each state, at least for civil causes, should be 
vested in one great court, of which all tribunals should be branches, depart- 
ments, or divisions. The business as well as the administration of this court 
should be thoroughly organized so as to prevent any mere waste of judicial 
power and of needless clerical work, duplication of papers and records and 
the like, thus obviating expense to litigants and cost to the public. 

This report follows the reasoning of Professor Roscoe Pound, in 
a memorable address given before the American Bar Association 
in 1906, in which he declared that our system of courts is archaic in 
three respects: In its multiplicity of courts; in preserving concur- 
rent jurisdiction; and in the waste of judicial power which it involves. 

This subject of judicial organization is one in which the assistance 
of business men is of demonstrated value. It was the Commercial 
Association of Chicago which led in the organization of its Municipal 
Court. It was largely through the urgency of business men in other 
cities that the municipal court idea has been adopted elsewhere. If 
business men in large numbers could be made to appreciate the extent 
to which their services could be of value in this particular branch of 
reform, its progress would be facilitated greatly. To a large extent, 
of course, the main questions of law reform are of a technical character 
which requires the expert work of judges and lawyers. The question 
of the form of organization, the business system of justice, however, 
is one in which the judgment of business men can well be utilized. 

The doing of justice is not business, but the organization of the 
machinery by which justice can be done efficiently is business. No 
higher service can be done by men skilled in organization than this 
work of, first, creating the necessary public demands for the business 
organization of the courts, and second, when that demand has taken 
concrete form and the way has been cleared, of establishing the courts 
upon a plan which is ordered, intelligent, and adequate. 











WHAT | AM TRYING TO DO 


TO GIVE 


TWO MILLION CHILDREN A CHANCE IN VOCATIONAL CONTINUATION 


SCHOOLS — THE BUSINESS MAN’S SOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL PROB- 
LEM— TO ORGANIZE EDUCATION SO THAT GOOD VOCATIONAL 
TEACHING COSTS ONLY $10 A YEAR PER CHILD 


BY 


H. E. MILES 


(PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF 
s THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS) 


AM one of many who are trying to 
make it possible for every boy or 
girl who leaves school at fourteen to 
continue his or her education while 
working. 

We are trying to make our public 
school methods practical and useful, by 
providing vocational education for every 
child who needs it, at public expense. 

If, to do this, it is necessary to upset 
existing educational conditions, then we 
may fairly be said to be trying to 
reorganize public education in_ the 
United States. 

There are two million children, between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, out of 
school in this country. Recent investi- 
gations indicate that not more than half 
of these are at work at any one time, or 
were forced to leave school through 
economic pressure. The other half are 
idle. Practically all left school because the 
schools did not hold their interest. School 
had become distasteful to them and their 
parents had tired of insisting on their 
attendance. 

Most of these children have left school 
at or before the end of the sixth grade, 
as half of the pupils in the public schools 
do, and as all do who enter our industries. 
For the vast majority of these children 
this has been the least of their schooling. 
For decades we have been turning loose 
every year an increasing number of boys 
and girls at the critical period of life, the 
beginning of adolescence, when their 
developing character needs guidance the 
most. And we have given them little or 
nothing in school that is of real service to 
them in facing the problems of life. 


Last year the state of Wisconsin gave 
free vocational education. five hours a 
week or more to 17,000 persons, mostly 
boys and girls. This year it will do the 
same for 25,000 pupils, and next year 
for 40,000. These are children who are 
at work, and their employers are paying 
them for the time spent in school. The 
Wisconsin law requires every child between 
fourteen and sixteen, whether employed 
or not, to attend these schools unless he 
has already completed the elementary 
school course. 

Our ‘special continuation vocational 
schools have solved, in a simple yet highly 
efficient and practical manner, the big- 
gest educational problem confronting the 
people of the United States. The schools 
can be opened everywhere with the 
minimum of delay and conducted with 
the minimum of expense. Several other 
states have already begun to establish 
them, and many more will follow. 

Let no one imagine for a moment that 
vocational education is a matter of dol- 
lar-getting only. The worker must be 
made super-excellent, if may be, in his 
trade, but as character is infinitely more 
important than dollar-getting, the worker 
is taught, as of infinite importance, 
“citizenship,” his relation to society, to 
the government of city, state, and nation, 
his rights and how to get them, his obliga- 
tions and how to observe them. 

None of these things is taught by the 
end of the sixth grade, when half our 
children leave school. Little of them is 
taught even in our high schools, into which 
only one in five of our children goes, and 
from which only one in thirty graduates. 
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It is customary, in these days of cen- 
tralized control, to take it for granted 
that everything worth while is highly 
organized. But when we examine the 
public school systems of the various 
states, we find that, for the most part, 
there is only local control and direction of 
the schools of the entire Nation. Only 
four or five states have boards of education 
with any real directing influence in edu- 
cational affairs. In at least forty states 
public education is not a system but an 
incapable, semi-ignorant, headless jumble. 
The girls of sixteen who begin as teachers 
at $35 a month (we are reported to have 
five thousand such juvenile recruits for 
the teaching profession every year in 
Wisconsin alone) have more to do 
with making or unmaking our public school 
system than all the state boards and state 
superintendents. And to this aggre- 
gation of inadequately trained and un- 
guided educators, the people of the United 
States give $500,000,000 a year under 
the delusion that they are thus providing 
for the education of their youth. To 
these educational shambles we are en- 
trusting a billion-dollar investment in 
plants and the present and future welfare 
of 18,000,000 young Americans. We are 
handing over to this headless system the 
future of a Nation. And if you want 
proof that this system is a failure, con- 
sider that half of all who enter it leave as 
failures by the end of the sixth grade. 

In short, the common schools are not 
siving the children what the children 
want and need. The business men of 
Wisconsin awoke some time ago to the 
fact: that the common schools were at 
least fifty per cent. failures. After years 
of protest the business men, jointly with 
the very exceptional educational leaders 
and legislators, have found the remedy 
and are enthusiastic in their activity 
in helping to apply it. This work has 
given these business men an _ oppor- 
tunity to prove their citizenship, to 
discharge in part their social obligations, 
by helping the state.to provide education 
in a form that is of genuine. benefit to 
those who receive it. 

We did not jump blindly into a new 
experiment in education in Wisconsin, 
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A commission of experts was appointed 
by the legislature to investigate and to 
report a plan. This commission con- 
sisted of the state superintendent of 
education, the director of the University 
Extension Division, the dean of the 
College of Agriculture, the superintendent 
of schools of our largest city, Milwaukee, 
the director of the legislative reference 
library, and the president of the state 
university. This commission sent Dr. 
McCarthy, the legislative reference libra- 
rian, to Europe, and he spent the larger 
part of a year investigating the conditions 
of industrial education in northern Europe. 

On his reports and those of a subcom- 
mittee, which was at the same time in- 
vestigating local conditions in the state, 
bills were drawn up, not only providing 
for vocational education, but making it 
possible to carry out the plan agreed 
upon... Bills. were also drawn up 
amending the truancy laws, the compul- 
sory education. laws, the apprenticeship 
laws,. and: other. laws, all dove-tailing, 
concerning the relation of minors to 
labor and to school. Then, before these 
bills. were submitted to the legislature, 
they were taken up with the organizations 
of employers. andthe labor organizations, 
so that both might fully understand 
what was planned and how these schools 
were to be controlled. And the legis- 
lature passed the bills substantially in 
the form in which the commission recom- 
mended them. 

Under these laws night trade schools 
were created for adults, a system of 
commercial schools, and a system of 
vocational continuation day schools for 
boys and girls employed as wage-earners 
supplementing existing schools but in 
no way encroaching upon them or inter- 
fering with them. The government of 
these new schools is in the hands of a 
governing board of nine, three of them, 
the state superintendent of education, 
the head of the University Extension 
Division, and the dean of the College of 
Engineering, representing theoretical edu- 
cationalism;threeothers representing labor, 
and: three representatives of the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests. Then 
we created -local- boards. of. industrial 
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education, making it compulsory upon 
every city of five thousand inhabitants, 
and permissible in smaller communities, 
to have a local board composed of the 
superintendent of schools, two employers 
of labor, and two working men. In this 
way we established in every community 
a board qualified to look at the problem 
of industrial education from every possible 
point of view. Not only has the plan 
worked out admirably so far as the edu- 
cational phase is concerned, but it has 
been found that this commingling of the 
interests of employer and employee, and 
the bringing of both into direct relation 
with the public as represented in the 
person of the public servant, the superin- 
tendent of schools, is really amounting toa 
new union of social forces, which is acting 
as a social leaven, from which a better 
mutual understanding and a closer co- 
operation of interests in other directions 
is arising. 

We provided for the opening of thirty 
schools with a maximum state appro- 
priation of $3,000 apiece (this sum not 
to exceed half of the local expenditure), 
and requiring the local boards to open 
continuation schools wherever as many 
as twenty children between fourteen and 
sixteen were found out of school, whether 
at work or not. 

With the continuation schools opened 
in every industrial community, there will 
be no idle children learning the vices of 
the streets. Every local community is 
required to pay half the expense of the 
continuation schools within its bound- 
aries, and, except in Milwaukee, the $3,000 
state appropriation meets half the ex- 
pense of every school. For the current 
school year the state has appropriated 
$150,000. and there will be forty-five 
continuation schools in operation, with at 
least twenty-five thousand in attendance. 
The children are required to attend a 
minimum of five hours a week and, in 
nearly every case, their employers give 
them this time without deducting any- 
thing from their wages. 

One of the first things we discovered 
was that the children who had gone to 
work at the age of fourteen were to all 
intents and purposes uneducated. They 
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had been taught a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and possibly a little geog- 
raphy, most of which they proceeded at 
once to forget. We had many surprising 
revelations of the failure of common 
school education in the lower grades. 
Handsome, intelligent, supposedly edu- 
cated mechanics of from nineteen to 
twenty-five years of age who had dropped 
out at the end of the sixth grade are 
coming into the industrial schools, and 
some of them have to begin their English 
studies with reading the primer. Scarcely 
any of them can do simple fractions and 
many of them have to go back to addition 
and multiplication. Their hunger for 
vocational education overcomes their em- 
barrassment at their lack of knowledge. 
These are American-born young men and 
women. The city superintendent in one 
place where our vocational schools have 
been established is authority for the 
statement that it is clear that these children 
either never were taught spelling, reading, 
and arithmetic or they have wholly for- 
gotten them, and he adds that they are 
taking hold of their new work with the 
utmost interest and avidity. 

The courses in our Wisconsin continua- 
tion schools include instruction in Eng- 
lish, in elementary personal and _ social 
hygiene, and in citizenship, but the main 
stress is laid on the relation of the schocl 
work to the work the child is actually 
doing in the shop or store. Every child 
is given instruction in the theory and 
practice of the industry or occupation in 
which he is engaged, if it is a progressive 
and ‘developing industry. Mechanical 
drawing, “the language of the shop,” 
is taught, with shop mathematics. Child- 
ren who could not do simple calculations 
when they had only abstract numbers to 
deal with show surprising aptitude in 
working out problems directly related to 
the work of their hands. The courses 
include such handwork as carpentry, 
pattern-making, printing, moulding, ma- 
chine-shop work, etc., for the boys, and 
dressmaking, millinery, domestic science, 
and chemistry for the girls. Besides 
these in every city are taught the oc- 
cupations most followed in its factories. 

The establishment of the first of these 
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schools, less than two years ago, demon- 
strated that it takes only from four to 
twelve weeks to start an industrial school 
for children between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen in any progressive industrial 
community. Such a school, built up in 
such a space of time, will be substantially 
as perfect and complete as can be desired 
under existing conditions. In 1912 we 
started an industrial school at Racine on 
forty-eight hours’ notice and in September 
of that year similar schools were started 
at twenty-five other places in Wisconsin. 
These schools were operated at a yearly 
cost per pupil of less than half that of 
the common schools, the expense varying 
in proportion to the size of the community 
and the number of pupils, from seven 
dollars to fifteen dollars a year for every 
pupil. The average for the entire state 
for the year was ten dollars per pupil. 

Where did we get the teachersP Why, 
we got them from the place where. the 
very best industrial teachers are always 
to be found plentifully—we got them 
from the shops. In any community 
having modern industrial establishments 
there is no trouble in getting teachers 
who are. not only competent but enthu- 
siastic and up-to-date. And these teach- 
ers do more than teach—they exert 
a very beneficial reflex influence on the 
teachers of the public school. 

The wood-working class in the con- 
tinuation school at Sheboygan furnishes 
an excellent illustration of what I mean 
when | say there are plenty of good teach- 
ers available. The teacher of this class 
is a middle-aged German. He served 
his apprenticeship in Germany and worked 
there as a journeyman before coming to 
America. That means that he had learned 
his trade thoroughly, as Germans learn 
trades. He worked in America as a 
journeyman. Then he became a foreman. 
Later he became an employer and owner 
of a small furniture factory. He is 
teaching thesechildren his craftasthorough- 
ly as he learned it himself, with infinite 
patience and kindness, and they are 
responding with tremendous enthusiasm. 
At the end. of the first six weeks there 
were three hundred and fifty children in 
the Sheboygan school, one-hundred more 
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on the waiting-list, and one hundred and 
fifty others ready for admission when 
the law should be fully enforced. 

Though five hours a week is the mini- 
mum time required by law for attendance 
in the day continuation schools — we 
do not ask the children to go to school at 
night after working all day — there is no 
limit to the time a pupil may spend except 
the time the employer is willing to give 
him from his work. No part of the 
wages paid brings larger returns than that 
paid for school time. Many of the 17,000 
pupils in Wisconsin continuation schools 
last year spent a whole day in school 
every week. In Fond du Lac two do- 
mestic servants attended school from ten 
to twenty hours every week. Two boys, 
employed by their father, got from ten to 
fifteen hours a week in school. In Racine 
a boy of sixteen who had worked only 
two days in two years was compelled. to 
attend five hours a week. After a few 
days he asked the teacher: “Can’t I stay 
more ‘than five hours?” He spent all his 
time in the continuation school after 
that, until he succeeded in getting a 
good job, and he is now putting in five 
hours a week while working. 

The work of the continuation schools 
is not confined to those engaged in manu- 
facturing industries. We are making them 
a training place. for those engaged in 
commercial pursuits as well. This year 
particular attention will be paid to retail 
salesmanship. This will be done through 
the practical application of the results of 
the survey which Dr. Louis E. Reber, 
dean of the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been making 
of. the business of retailing and salesman- 
ship. The wages of retail salespeople, as 
a class, are very low. This is true through- 
out the country. It is also generally 
true that salespeople as a class are lacking 
in efficiency. The difference between a 
good salesman and a poor one is very 
great. Experience indicates clearly that 
a store gets a much lower return, in pro- 
portion to wages paid, from the four- 
dollar-a-week salesgirl than from the 
saleswoman._ who: gets. fifteen dollars a 
week or more. Here, as. everywhere 
else, cheap help is costliest and the best- 
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paid help is cheapest. And the ineffi- 
ciency of salespeople can usually be traced 
directly to lack of knowledge of their work 
and its purposes, to lack of ambition, 
of energy, and sometimes to physical 
weakness. Two years ago the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wis- 
consin began to educate retailers in the 
conduct of their business and salesmen 
in the art of selling. The continuation 
schools of Wisconsin are enlarging upon 
this work. Classes have already been 
established in several cities. They are 
very popular. They have increased rapid- 
ly and steadily in attendance and enthu- 
siasm’ and in support given by all con- 
cerned. There are courses for beginners, 
courses for salespeople who have been 
in business for a longer time, and still 
different courses for store managers. The 
increase in the efficiency of those in 
attendance is apparent. 

It takes but a little consideration to 
realize the importance of this particular 
branch of vocational education. We are 
accustomed to think of vocational train- 
ing as something essentially related to 
manufacturing, but, as a matter of fact, 
manufacturing is the fourth in order of 
importance among American industries. 
Housekeeping comes first, with more people 
engaged in it than in any other one oc- 
cupation. Farming employs more per- 
sons than any other occupation except 
housekeeping. Then, third, comes retail 
salesmanship. In our Wisconsin vocation- 
al schools we are teaching the five-dollar 
girl how to earn eight dollars and more. 
In some respects, the girl question is even 
more important than the boy question. 
The girl in industry is a newer phenomenon 
than the boy worker, and this phase of the 
problem has been less completely brought 
out. There is no indication that the 
position of woman in industry will become 
any less important in the future. There 
are many indications that it will be still 
more important than it has been. And 
it is as unjust to the woman wage-earner 
to withhold the special training and edu- 
cation that would enable her to do her 
work intelligently, interestedly, and profit- 
ably to herself and her employer, as 
it is to withhold it from the boy or man. 
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The underlying principle on which the 
whole scheme of industrial education is 
based, the justification for what we are 
trying to do, is that it is distinctly unjust 
to withhold from any member of society 
the opportunity to learn the things that 
will enable that man or woman or boy or 
girl to do his or her share of the world’s 
work efficiently and joyously. Vocational 
training is neither a boon nor a privilege 
— it is the birthright of every American 
child. And, this being true, it follows 
that it is an essential obligation of the 
State to provide it — an obligation which 
the State cannot evade to-day without 
paying a serious penaltya generation hence. 

Our Wisconsin schools aim to give to 
every person of every age in the state 
the special training that he or she needs. 
Gray-haired men and women are attend- 
ing the evening industrial schools. The 
man I most trust as a building contractor 
in my home town came from the day-labor 
class. He can direct his workmen and 
build splendidly, but he does not know 
how to calculate costs and make up bills 
of materials well enough to be safe. 
He often works an entire summer at a 
loss, because he does not know well 
enough how to figure. This man needs 
just such night schools as we are providing 
for adults in our new Wisconsin system. 
We are providing these so that every 
citizen can be strengthened in his weak 
places, and so in the long run help make 
the Nation great and happy. 

After a generation of continuation 
schools for children, however, there will 
be no need of night schools for the adults, 
except for the higher processes. So it 
is these schools for the boys and girls from 
fourteen to sixteen that we are concen- 
trating on, to give them what the common 
schools have failed to provide. Eventually 
the whole public school system must be 
reshaped so as to give every child its 
just due. This is a task calling for the 
widest possible codperation between all 
the interests involved. 

The main trouble with our common 
schools is that they are designed essentially 
for the abstract-minded children — those 
who learn readily from the printed page. 
These are the children who have inherited 
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a certain kind of mental capacity, or 
who have from infancy been surrounded 
by books. But they constitute certainly 
not more than half of all the children 
that attend the public schools. I should 
judge the proportion to be considerably 
less than 50 per cent. And the public 
schools, as at present constituted, make 
no provision whatever for the other half, 
the concrete-minded child, who can, only 
with extreme difficulty and then imper- 
fectly, learn from the printed page. I 
call these “‘hand-minded” children. There 
is not or should not be any stigma in the 
fact that a child is unable to learn except 
through the same course by which the 
infinite majority of people in all ages have 
learned — through contact with and con- 
trol of the forces and materials of Nature 
and the relation of their daily occupations 
to the world of real things. Yet the 
schools have acted as though the child 
might as well be an idiot as concrete- 
minded. They have turned this 50 
per cent. away at fourteen and younger, 
and have focussed all their attention on 
the children who were able to master 
the abstractions of present-day teaching 
methods. 1 wish | could take every one 
who reads this on a visit to any one of our 
industrial continuation schools. I would 
point to boys who failed hopelessly 
in the common schools growing mentally 
from day to day, with increasing joy 
in their work. You would observe them 
cquiring such distinctly cultural accom- 
plishments as habits of industry, obser- 
vation, and honesty, the power of con- 
centration on the task in hand, the per- 
ception and application of accuracy in 
every human undertaking and contact, 
the appreciation of ordered processes, 
whether in their own vocations or in the 
affairs of life generally. You would see 
them developing the spirit of fellowship 
in service, and understanding the rela- 
tion of cause to effect. 

It is these things that make what we 
are trying to do worth while, and | 
believe that the way in which we have 
worked out the problem of industrial 
education in Wisconsin is the only way 
in which the problem can_ successfully 
be worked out. We have been talking 
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1880. We 
struggled for 
thirty years, and in 1910 we had thirteen 
trade schools in a population of 90,000,000 
people, with about 1,500 pupils in those 
thirteen schools, and were teaching, at 


about trade schools since 
talked and fought and 


the most, only four trades. We were 
not reaching the millions of children 
who become our mechanics and working 
people, who perform the ordinary func- 
tions of life. Then Wisconsin opened 
the door of opportunity to all children. 
There has been a trade school in Mil- 
waukee for a number of years which costs 
$300 a year per child and is only half 
full. But now the state of Wisconsin 
takes every child working at any trade 
and puts him in school—at a cost of 
$10 a year per child. We do not have 
to spend any public money for expensive 
buildings and equipment. The equip- 
ment, so far as the practical shop training 
goes, is in the shops and factories and 
stores from which the children come to the 
continuation schools. The schoolhouses 
are there, and it is easy to arrange the 
hours for the continuation schools so that 
the same buildings answer for them and 
for the ordinary public schools. Con- 
necticut has been spending $50,000 a 
year on two trade schools in Bridgeport 
and New Britain at a cost to the state 
of $200 a student per year, and has had 
only 250 children of the 40,000 or more 
in the state who need industrial educa- 
tion. Now the legislature is consider- 
ing bills for the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools throughout the state 
on the Wisconsin plan. New York City 
established a trade high-school, repre- 
senting an investment of $1,500,000 and 
an operating expense of $200,000 a year, 
with a total cost of $100 per pupil, and 
reaches only 2,500 children. And none 
of these goes into the trades that are 
taught there. In the continuation schools 
of Wisconsin we now have ten times 
as many pupils as in all the trade schools 
of the United States. What we are 
doing is to give the boy or girl a chance to 
work at the occupation he or she likes 
the best, and then give him or her all the 
special education that is available that 
will enable the pupil to excel at the chosen 




















occupation. Success in work is what makes 
one happy in his work. The boy who is 
a good ball-player always wants to play 
ball, but the boy who cannot play ball, 
but is expert at marbles, wants to play 
marbles. If our working boys and girls 
are not happy. in their employment, it is 
largely the fault of the State and only 
partly the fault of the boys. In Wisconsin, 
if there is any child in employment from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, he must 
go to the industrial or continuation school 
for half a day a week, where we are teach- 
ing every trade openly. Any boy or girl 
in the state of Wisconsin can take up any 
occupation he or she chooses and has the 
capacity for. We will not take a child 
predisposed to consumption and teach 
him a trade that would only hurry him 
along in that direction, but, according to 
his aptitudes, he can learn any trade he will, 
and we do not take him away from his 
employment when we teach him. We 
do not ask him to go to a high-school to 
learn how to run a lathe, but we put him 
into the best factory in the town, and 
while he is in that factory we give him 
the skill that the trade high-school could 
not give him half so well. The majority 
of poor working parents cannot keep their 
children in pretty clothes, away from work 
and income for the added years it takes 
to go through the trade high-schools. We 
will continue to keep education away from 
half our children as heretofore unless we 
give it to them as they can and will take 
it — in the continuation schools. 

The continuation schools, moreover, 
keep children out of the cursory, “blind- 
alley’’ occupations. About 85 per cent. 
of children, unguided, go into “blind 
alley” jobs immediately upon leaving 
schools — jobs that lead them nowhere. 
There are more of these jobs than people 
think. Besides such work as_ running 
errands, selling newspapers, and the like, 
there are in the shoe-manufacturing and 
textile industries, among others, many jobs 
which are given to children between four- 
teen and seventeen and which never pay 
more than children’s wages. A few child- 
ren go from these places into better ones 
in the industries, but most of them drift 
into the hopeless and submerged classes. 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO 
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We are saving the boy and girl from the 
“blind alley” job through compulsory 
attendance at our continuation schools. 
Ohio is beginning to do the same, with a 
law requiring employers to send their 
juvenile employees to continuation schools 
as fast as they are established. Indiana 
has passed a law similar to the Wisconsin 
law, although the efforts of the profes- 
sional teachers to keep everyone else off 
the board have resulted in- only three 
representatives of business and labor out 
of a total of eleven. Pennsylvania re- 
cently passed a law giving state aid, not to 
exceed $5,000 in any one case, to pay half 
the expenses of every continuation voca- 
tional school established. New Jersey 
has adopted a similar system. Mas- 
sachusetts is giving state aid to local voca- 
tional schools and has empowered local 
authorities to compel attendance on them. 
And in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Gary, 
Menominee, New York, Boston, Newark, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles ‘‘pre-vocational”’ 
training is being introduced in the higher 
grades of the elementary schools, to 
enable the child to make an intelligent 
choice of occupations. Los Angeles, not 
being an industrial community, has neither 
opportunity nor need for industrial con- 
tinuation schools, but is establishing an 
intermediate high school with excellent 
industrial. courses for those ‘‘concrete- 
minded” children to whom the curriculum 
of the ordinary high-school offers nothing 
but mental torture. 

What we are trying to do is to develop 
the human capital of the United States, 
worth many times more than all our other 
resources. We are trying to stop the 
50 per cent. waste of our present education- 
al system. We are trying to remove from 
America the stigma that there is thirty- 
eight times as much illiteracy among our 
native white people as in northern Europe 
and eleven times more among the children 
of native whites than among the children 
of our immigrants. And we believe that 
half the troubles between capital and 
labor will disappear. when the workers 
have the education to which they are 
entitled, when they better understand 
their rights and how to get them, their 
obligations and how to observe them. 

















IN JUSTICE TO COLOMBIA 


HOW TO SETTLE THE DISPUTE WHICH AROSE, WHEN WE “TOOK” PANAMA — THE 
WIDE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AMERICA 
— FOR A WIDER CANAL ZONE 


. 


EARL HARDING 
[The author of this article went to the Isthmus of Panama and to Bogotdé in 1909 and 


1910 to dig out the hidden history of the Panama secession. 


In this way he was brought 


in contact with the Colombian people more intimately perhaps than any foreggner could be 


who had not his special mission. 


The result of his two-years’ study of the Panama ques- 


tion was presented to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives under 
the Rainey Resolution to investigate the “taking” of Panama.—THE EDITORS.] 


UR controversy with Colombia 
over the establishment of 
the Republic of Panama and 
our acquisition of the Canal 
Zone has been a sore spot 

in our foreign relations for a decade. 
Few of us in the United States have had 
time or opportunity to ascertain how 
serious the situation is, and in conse- 
quence we have passed it over lightly, im- 
agining that it was of little or no impor- 
tance. 

But in Colombia, and in all Latin 
America, it is different. The intensity of 
feeling on the Panama question is a revela- 
tion to every citizen of the United States 
who goes south supposing that it is a fast- 
disappearing if not already a forgotten 
issue. There is some reference to “la 
cuestion de Panama’’ in every Colombian 
paper | have seen in the last four years. 
It is as live an issue in Colombia to-day as 
it was when news came from the Isthmus 
in 1903 that the garrison had been bribed 
to turn traitors, and that warships of the 
United States had prevented the landing 
of Colombian troops on Colombian soil to 
suppress the mutiny. The latest official 
map of Colombia (1912) shows the “Canal 
under construction,” but no American 
Canal Zone and no Panama Republic. 
Colombian school children are taught 
that the “Department of Panama’’ is 
still legally a part of their country; that 
its seizure was in violation of a sacred 
treaty and that no son of Colombia should 


relax his antipathy toward the United States 
until that wrong shall have been righted. 
The feeling of Colombia as a whole is 
one of resentment against the United 
States. I have heard the Panama question 
discussed by brilliant men in the Colom- 
bian Congress, which every member at- 
tends in solemn dignity, wearing his fault- 
less frock coat and silk hat and where 
many of the legislators read or speak three 
or four languages. I have heard this 
international issue talked in the wayside 
inns of the Andean trails, and in the huts 
of the peons. The most unlettered of 
Colombia’s four million inhabitants — it is 
a country of extremes of culture and ignor- 
ance, of wealth and poverty — know 
something of “la cuestion de Panama.” 
It is the “burning issue,”’ with which even 
the tariff in this country does not compare. 
And through all the discussion of the ques- 
tion, high or low, runs a vein of bitterness 
against the United States for the loss of 
the Isthmus. 

It would be serious enough if this feeling 
ended in Colombia, to us the nearest corner 
of the South American continent, as well 
as the richest — a country two thirds the 
size of Mexico, with tremendous undevel- 
oped resources, whose commerce naturally 
should come to us rather than go to 
Europe. But the infection of antipathy 
does not end there; throughout the Span- 
ish-speaking Americas, when you seek 
first-handed the reason for their distrust 
of the United States, the most frequent 
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answer you receive is this: “How do you 
expect us to drust you after the way you 
have treated Colombia?” 

Diplomatic negotiations so far having 
failed, there has been growing in this coun- 
try a sentiment in favor of ‘submitting 
Colombia’s claims to arbitration, on the 
theory that unless an equally fair and more 
effective method of adjustment can be 
agreed upon, the United States cannot 
consistently refuse longer to take the issue 
to The Hague. 

So long as there was a Republican 
Administration at Washington arbitration 
seemed to be~Colombia’s only recourse, for 
without repudiating the acts of his own 
party a Republican President could not 
approach the Panama question from a 
point.of view that could be reconciled with 
Colombia’s. With a Democratic Adminis- 
tration arbitration should not be necessary, 
for in international disputes as well as 
disputes between persons settlements out 
of court leave little of the bitterness 
engendered by settlement forced by a 
court, and arbitration would involve years 
of delay. Judicial determination of some 
of the questions of fact relating to the 
Panama revolution would be now well- 
nigh impossible, for the most essential 
witnesses have died — many of them with- 
in the last four years. The expense of 
arbitration would be tremendous, and 
there would inevitably be scandals both in 
Colombia and the United States over the 
expenses and fees of lawyers and other 
agents who already have shown their 
hand by pretending to sell legislative and 
newspaper influence in behalf of Colombia. 
Instead of restoring friendly feeling, arbi- 
tration would prolong the bitterness. 

And it is doubtful if in the end any award 
of damages, no matter how large, would 
satisfy Colombia. 

The Colombian Minister to Washington, 
Mr. Julio Betancourt, has been pressing 
for arbitration because sentiment in his 
country has demanded some kind of action 
and the people there have:grown impatient 
waiting for the United States to make the 
first move: But the truth is that there is 
no real consensus of public opinion in 
Colombia on the Panama question. 
Many of that country’s leading men still 
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entertain the most extravagant miscon- 
ceptions of the facts at issue and particu- 
larly of conditions in the United States. 
No two political factions are agreed as to 
what would be an equitable settlement. 
You ask them, “What does Colombia 
want?” and they answer: “Colombia 
wants its rights; it demands the treatment 
that a sovereign and self-respecting people 
should receive from other nations.” But 
when it comes to defining those rights 
explicitly in respect to the seizure of 
Panama, they are lost in. a wilderness of 
discord. Before there can be an effective 
settlement there must be a crystallization 
of public opinion in Colombia, and a more 
general knowledge among its people of the 
rights and wrongs of the issue between the 
two countries. 

Multifactional politics, with attendant 
jealousies and public distrust of party 
leaders, make it imperative that the 
negotiations should be conducted in Bogota 
and with the greatest possible publicity. 
No one Colombian could be entrusted with 
the final negotiation of the Panama settle- 
ment without being the target of suspicion 
and distrust of his factional opponents. 
The two old political parties in Colombia 
(Conservative, or clerical, and Liberal) 
have been split into six groups. A seventh, 
the Republican party, a coalition of pro- 
gressives, obtained a balance of power 
only long enough to elect the present 
President, Dr. Carlos E. Restrepo. The 
popular assumption is that any man who 
might effect the settlement of the Panama 
controversy would be the people’s idol 
and the next President; wherefore every 
faction jealously guards against the allot-_ 
ment of this opportunity to one of its 
opponents. But a commission composed 
of a leader of each of the factions could 
deal directly with the American represen- 
tative. A frank and full discussion of the 
facts in the presence of the Colombian 
people — putting all the cards on the 
table, so to speak — would soon lead to a 
better understanding, for it would quickly 
be apparent that the seizure of Panama 
was not an injury purposely inflicted by 
the people of one country upon the people 
of another, but that in each country there 


‘were provocations and. misunderstandings. 
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It is a common error for us in the United 
States to assume that money will repair 
any injury, will buy any man or any 
measure in the Spanish-speaking countries, 
just as it is an equally common assumption 
below the Rio Grande that every Yankee 
is an imperialist and that our national 
characteristic is “ Yanqui bluff.” 

The Roosevelt Administration assumed 
that Colombia’s reason for rejecting the 
Hay-Herran Treaty for acquisition of the 
Canal Zone was purely a mercenary one 
— blackmail. It ignored the fact that the 
Colombian Constitution forbade aliena- 
tion of any part of the national territory; 
it refused to wait for an amendment of 
that Constitution, but “took Panama,” 
and for five years met Colombia’s protests 
with the denial of the fact so frankly 
acknowledged later. 

Colombia’s petition ror arbitration, pre- 
sented by its Minister to Washington, Dr. 
Diego Mendoza Perez, was curtly refused. 
Through influences in the United States 
Dr. Mendoza was replaced by Enrique 
Cortes, a business associate and trusted 
agent of General Rafael Reyes, president 
of Colombia, who had fallen under the 
influence of Mr. William Nelson Cromwell, 
the attorney for the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. General Reyes acceded to Mr. 
Cromwell’s scheme to pacify Colombia, 
and to this end the “good offices’ of the 
Roosevelt Administration were enlisted by 
Mr. Cromwell. The result was the nego- 
tiation of the Root-Cortes-Arosemena 
Treaty and its ratification by the United 
States Senate and by the Panamanian 
Government near the end of President 
Roosevelt’s term. 

This tripartite treaty provided for 
Colombia’s recognition of the independence 
of Panama and the payment by Panama 
of $2,500,000 toward the Colombian foreign 
debt, the money to be advanced by the 
United States on account of rental for the 
Canal Zone. Thusthe United States made 
no acknowledgment of responsibility for 
the secession of Panama and appeared 
only in the réle of a beneficent neighbor, 
while Colombia was to bow to the humilia- 
tion of her dismemberment. 

The fate of the Root-Cortes-Arosemena 
Treaty shows very plainly that merely 
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money will not satisfy the Colombians. 
The publication of the terms of the pro- 
posed settlement met a storm of protest. 
President Reyes cabled to Minister Cortes 
to suggest to the United States that it 
make a naval demonstration off the Colom- 
bian coast to help him force ratification of 
the treaty, but his cable message leaked 
into the public prints in time to upset all 
his plans. Colombia rose in vehement 
denunciation. General Reyes’s life was 
not safe. On a pretext of official business 
he made his way from the capital to the 
coast, slunk aboard a banana freighter 
bound for Europe, and has not since set 
his foot on Colombian soil. 

Minister Cortes’s political existence was 
snuffed out in the same blast of popular 
indignation. From Washington he went to 
Europe and two years later, when it might 
be supposed that his hated treaty had 
been forgotten (no president has ever 
since dared to submit it to the Colombian 
Congress for ratification) General Cortes 
landed unheralded at Puerto Colombia, 
the seaport of Barranquilla. He got no 
farther than the city. “Cortes the 
traitor” was met bya mob. They forced 
this one-time distinguished citizen to leave 
his carriage and walk through the dusty 
streets back to the ship from which he had 
debarked. 

Similar ostracism and exile await any 
Colombian who shall propose a settlement 
incompatible with that people’s sense of 
their national honor, which we in the 
United States apparently are prone to 
underestimate. 

The Taft Administration at first at- 
tempted to adhere to the policy of its pre- 
decessor, but when Colonel Roosevelt 
made his frank public acknowledgment 
that he “took Panama,” Mr. Taft decided 
to ignore Colombia’s representations no 
longer. Loyal to his party and unwilling 
to compromise it even after Colonel Roose- 
velt’s admission, Mr. Taft sought still to 
beg the real question of international good 
faith and national honor, and yet to pay 
the price, by offering to buy from Colombia 
a concession for the interoceanic canal 
route via the Atrato River, and the coaling 
stations on Colombia’s islands in the 
Caribbean. Thepricewas tobe $10,000,000. 
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Colombia was to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Panama and call the old score 
with the United States settled with an 
arbitration of her proprietary interest in 
the Panama Railroad. 

Colombia quickly recognized. that. this 
was a subterfuge; that the United States did 
not need the Atrato Canal route and that 
it was really offering $10,000,000.as the 
price for the loss of Panama. Again a 
mere money payment failed to. satisfy. 
The proposal impressed one of my Colom- 
bian friends this way: 


It is as though my neighbor took without my 
consent some highly prized heirloom which 
could not be replaced; then when | confront 
him with his act, he does not say that he madea 
mistake or say that he is sorry he did wrong, 
but denies the act and at the same time further 
affronts me by offering to buy my old hat for a 
price which might approximate the intrinsic 
but never the sentimental value of my heir- 
loom. Now if my neighbor hopes ever to re- 
store good relations with me, a frank acknowl- 
edgment and apology are indispensable. Buy- 
ing my hat at an exorbitant price in order 
to minimize his own offense and attempt to 
impress me with his beneficence will never 
make us friends again. 


In this spirit Colombia rejected the ten- 
tative offer of $10,000,000 and awaited the 
advent of a Democratic Administration in 
Washington in the confident expectation 
that Secretary Bryan would promptly 
take up the Panama question and. propose 
a method of settlement that would not 
affront the Colombian nation. 

Mr. Bryan’s delay in taking up the 
negotiations has been a disappointment to 
Colombia. It has been difficult for Colom- 
bians to understand at their distance from 
the scene why the Japanese and Mexican 
problems, the tariff, and currency could be 
more pressing than the one international 
question that has been uppermost in their 
minds for ten years. Colombia’s sug- 
gestion at this time that the controversy 
be submitted to arbitration can be traced 
to the interest of American lawyers, press 
agents, and “technical advisers’’ who have 
pressed their services upon the Colombian 
Government. A few examples. of the 
impositions which have been. perpetrated 
upon Colombia’s representatives in Washe 
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ington will suffice to indicate the impor- 
tance of preventing further scandal. We 
owe this to ourselves.as much as we owe it 
to Colombia. 

When: General Rafael Reyes, before 
acceding to the presidency, came to the 
United States at the head of the Colom- 
bian Commission seeking a hearing on the 
Panama question, he entered in his account 
of expenses in Washingon $20,100 (gold) 
paid to “W. Morgate” for: services as 
lobbyist and press. agent. The other 
members of the'‘Commission told me in 
Bogota that they:never saw “ Morgate’’ 
and that General Reyes kept his identity 
a secret. All efforts to identify him have 
been unsuccessful. 

Six years after this incident a Wall 
Street lawyer.attempted to negotiate an- 
other sale of alleged influence to the 
Colombian. Minister in Washington. This 
attorney apparently posed as the power 
behind the throne of the Democratic party, 
for the Minister, who was then Dr. Fran- 
cisco de P. Borda, a very old but well- 
meaning gentleman, was elated with the 
contract which he entered into subject to 
his Government’s approval. Toa Colom- 
bian friend of mine Dr. Borda described 
his agreement with the Wall Street lawyer 
in this way: 

“Colombia shall. have justice at last, 
for | have made a contract with the 
Democratic party.” 

The Minister then assured my friend 
that this lawyer controlled the party leaders 
in Washington; that he sat in his office in 
Wall Street and issued orders to them, that 
he drafted the resolution for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the Panama ques- 
tion and sent it to Washington to be in- 
troduced. Of course he was simply an- 
other Edward Lauterbach in a different 
field. Fortunately the absurdity of his 
pretensions was communicated to Bogota 
and his contract with the Colombian 
Minister was not approved. Since then 
this lawyer has suggested that Colombia 
was making a mistake in not retaining him, 
as he could carry its case to The Hague 
and obtain a judgment for at least 
$40,000,000. 

Although such sordid motives have 
been. in. play behind the scenes, the sug- 
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gestion of arbitrating the Panama question 
has met with the approval of many who 
most earnestly desire to see international 
justice done, and who have jumped to the 
conclusion that arbitration is the way to 
go about it. Most of these people have 
reached this conclusion without knowledge 
of the political and social conditions in 
Colombia and perhaps mainly because they 
have not thought of the direct and simple 
solution of the problem. 

To effect a “settlement that settles” the 
United States must make every possible 
concession to the national pride of the 
people that it injured. It can do this 
through a reapportionment of the terri- 
tory of Panama that will satisfy the senti- 
mental demand in Colombia for recogni- 
tion of that country’s sovereignty, and 
without violation of our treaty with 
Panama: at the same time such a read- 
justment can be made to correct the errors 
of judgment committed in our inexperience 
and haste in acquiring the Canal Zone. 

From a military as well as from a com- 
mercial point of view the ten-mile Canal 
strip is not altogether satisfactory. The 
terminal cities, Panama and Colon, are 
excluded from American jurisdiction, and 
the dual government at the ends of the 
Canal has proved a continuous source of 
expense and annoyance, if not a menace. 
We have to oversee nearly every election, 
and we have to maintain a benevolent 
supervision over the local police and 
sanitary administrations. 

We are creating at the Isthmus an arti- 
ficial Bosphorus. It is destined to be- 
come the waystation and the crossroads 
of the world’s commerce. In time there 
should be a tremendous city at Panama. 
Such a commercial centre can be developed 
economically and successfully only through 
administrative foresight. Common sense 
dictates that in developing the commercial 
possibilities of the Canal the terminal 
cities should be planned now with their 
great future in view; that the termini as 
well as the approaches to the Canal should 
be on American territory, under American 
jurisdiction. When we embarked upon 
our Canal enterprise its glamor as a mili- 
tary enterprise blinded us to its commercial 
aspects, but even now it is not too late to 
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acquire the territory necessary for the 
growth of commercial centres. 
Our treaty with Panama stipulates: 


The Republic of Panama further grants to 
the United States in perpetuity the use, oc- 
cupation, and control of any other lands and 
waters outside of the Zone above described 
which may be necessary and convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the said canal. 


We can, with reason, require under our 
treaty the widening of the Zone to include 
the terminal cities and the entire water- 
shed of the Canal. This would extend the 
Canal Zone southward to the headwaters 
of the Chagres River, which feeds the 
Gatun Lake, making a zone delimited by a 
line from the mouth of the Bayano River 
on the. Pacific to Point San Blas on the 
Atlantic, nearly parallel to the Canal at a 
distance of approximately forty miles. 

The territory south of this line should be 
returned to Colombia. It is occupied 
largely by the San Blas Indians. White 
men scarcely ever penetrate it. The 
San Blas tribe are still loyal to Colombia, 
although living in what the rest of the 
world calls the Republic of Panama. One 
of the most impressive incidents | ever 
saw was when, as the guest of the chief of 
the San Blas tribe, | rode with him from 
the Presidential Palace in Bogota to the 
plaza facing the naticnal capitol, where he 
knelt before the statue of Simon Bolivar, 
the Colombian Liberator, and, in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd, reverently 
kissed the Colombian flag as an expression 
of the voluntary renewal of his people’s 
allegiance. 

It would bemore than an act of justice to 
return these people to the country to 
which they are loyal. Their territory is 
inconsequential, mostly an impassable 
swamp; but its return to Colombia would 
go farther than millions of American dollars 
to satisfy the patriotic pride of the Colom- 
bian nation. 

To the north the Zone should be ex- 
tended possibly a few miles for better con- 
trol of the approaches to the Canal; but 
the entire width need be only from fifty 
to sixty miles to insure to the United 
States all strategic and commercial ad- 
vantages. There would remain then to 
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IN JUSTICE 


the north of the widened Canal Zone the 
richest and most extensive part of the pres- 
ent Republic of Panama, in which a new 
national capital could be established at 
David, or at Bocas del Toro. Keeping 
faith with the Panamanians, the United 
States could continue to guarantee their 
independence, unless they at: some time 
should wish to join themselves by petition 
to Costa Rica, and thus take the first step 
toward the Central American Federation. 

I have discussed this suggestion of terri- 
torial reapportionment with several of 
Colombia’s most influential men, and they 
have assured me that it would clear away 
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valescing rapidly. In five years of non- 
partisan administration since the flight of 
President Reyes, her finances have re- 
covered from the effects of a long period 
of repudiation and depreciation. Her 
bonds have risen from 36 to nearly. par. 
She’ has paid up all defaulted interest, 
nearly doubled her foreign trade, accumu- 
lated a surplus of $2,500,000, and is pre- 
paring for extensive public improvements. 
President Restrepo has restored constitu- 
tional government, state and municipal 
autonomy, and liberty. of the press; and 
so long as these conditions obtain (and 
they seem to be on solid ground) there is 
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THE CANAL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


SHOWING THE WIDTH OF THE CANAL ZONE IF IT INCLUDED COLON AND PANAMA AND THE WATERSHED OF THE 
CHAGRES RIVER, AND SHOWING THE TERRITORY EAST OF THE CANAL THAT MIGHT BE GIVEN BACK TO COLOMBIA 


an almost insuperable obstacle to an 
early and satisfactory diplomatic adjust- 
ment of this matter. 

Political and _ social conditions in 
Colombia are ripe for the ending of the 
Panama dispute. The rising generation 
is prepared to recognize that Colombia, as 
well as the United States, should be careful 
to satisfy public opinion outside as well 
as within their own country, and that the 
Colombian Government, in making its 
demand upon the United States, should be 
so fair as to refute altogether the charges 
of cupidity that have been made against 
it by those who believed that it attempted 
to blackmail the United States. 

Colombia has passed through a long 
political and economic sickness and:is.con- 





not the slightest danger of Colombia re- 
turning to political revolutions. 

It is an auspicious time to authorize the 
new American Minister to Bogota to pre- 
sent as a substitute for arbitration a plan 
of settlement that shall take into full 
account the proud nationalism of Colombia. 

It is possible, of course, for the United 
States to wear Colombia out with delay 
and in time bring that country to accept 
a purely financial adjustment. This might 
be in complete conformity with legal re- 
quirements, but still fall far short of what 
should be our objective — to win back the 
good will of Colombia and the confidence 
of our other Latin-American neighbors. 

And while the American Minister, Mr. 
Thaddeus Thomson, is. making his survey 
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of the situation, the present session of the 
Colombian Congress could show its good 
faith by starting an amendment to the 
Constitution so that the Canal Zone may 
be legally ceded to the United States and 
Panama’s independence be_ recognized 
when satisfactory terms shall have been 
arranged. This step might save a year’s 
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delay; furthermore, it will be necessary in 
the end, for only by this formality can 
Colombia be satisfied and our title to the 
Canal Zone be cleared. Colombia can 
well afford to demonstrate by this step in 
advance that it is prepared to be reason- 
able whenever the United States shows a 
desire to meet it half way. 


THE STRONG MAN OF CHINA 


A PERSONAL STUDY OF YUAN SHIH-KAI, PRESIDENT AND DICTATOR 


BY 


PHILIP HALSEY PATCHIN 


HY should | wish to be 

Napoleon, when | can 

be George Washing- 

ton?” 

With this answer Pres- 
ident Yuan Shih-Kai recently epitomized 
his attitude toward the Republic of China. 
_ Yet whatever he may think of himself 
- and however much he desires to preserve 

the new form of government, the fact is 
that this old-fashioned Chinese has become 
dictator of China. He has taken the law 
‘into. his own hands.. He has even exer- 
cised the power of life and death. 

My first glimpse of the great man of 
China was when he arrived in. Peking in 
November, 1911. He came at the request 
-of the tottering Manchu dynasty. He 
was the sole hope of the Empire. Yet the 
Manchus, by whom Yuan had been dis- 
missed with ignominy only three years 
before, were not quite sure of his alle- 
giance. Yuan came to Peking with two 
special trains filled with his own troops — 
specially picked men of Honan, his own 
province, many of them men of his own 
clan. The first train with its thousand 
soldiers preceded him by half an hour. The 
troops were drawn up around the station 
with fixed bayonets. Finally his own 
train arrived, carrying several hundred 
more troops, who also tumbled out of the 
cars fixing bayonets. Then Yuan himself 
appeared —in his jacket of Imperial 
‘yellow. He had won the right to wear it 





by his services to the old Empress Dowa- 
ger, and its appearance sent a thrill of sat- 
isfaction through the waiting Manchus, 
for it assured them of his allegiance. 

On the last day of December | had an 
opportunity to see Yuan Shih-kai at close 
range and to talk with him. He received 
me in the modern office-building con- 
structed for the foreign office of China 
where he had established his headquarters 
as Premier. The place was surrounded by 
soldiers. The narrow street leading to it 
was heavily guarded at its entrance, and the 
gateway leading into the compound sur- 
rounding the foreign office held many 
soldiers, and was further protected by 
iron gates. Within the gates the grounds 
surrounding the building were covered 
with the tents of Yuan’s modern body- 
guard. There were soldiers everywhere, 
and good-looking soldiers, too. The en- 
trance to the building itself was also 
guarded, and to gain access to the recep- 
tion hall within one had to pass a dozen 
more sentries. Inside there was. still 
more evidence of the military precaution 
which Yuan Shih-kai had taken. 

Visitors were shown to one of several 
reception rooms, there to await Yuan’s 
descent from his private quarters above. 
On this day he was quick to appear, ac- 
companied by an English-speaking Chi- 
nese aide, a captain in the navy. The 
Premier was in Chinese dress and still wore 
his queue, as did most of the Chinese in 























Peking at that time. 


THE STRONG MAN 


It was winter and 


his long, flowing gown was heavily padded 


with cotton, after the Chinese fashion, and 


it gave to the Pre- 
mier a short, squat 
appearance which he 
does not have at 
other times. He is, 
however, not tall, 
being perhaps five 
feet six. His most 
striking feature is his 
eyes. They are ofa 
color difficult to 
describe — not the 
black eyes which 
most Chinese have, 
but a kind of dark 
bluish gray, and the 
lids lack the accen- 
tuated slant which 
characterizes nearly 
all Sons of Han. 
This serves to give 
Yuan’s countenance 
a staring appear- 
ance, which is all the 
more noticeable as 
his eyes open still 
farther and his lips 
part when he is in- 
terested in some- 
thing that is being 
said. Heis gray. He 
wears a moustache, 
and on this day he 
had the stubble of a 
sparse beard. 

Yuan was cordial 
in his greeting, and 
shook hands in West- 
ern fashion, at the 


same time bobbing yg ae 


a 
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evening.’’ Apparently, however, he has 
been too busy to learn his lesson thor- 
oughly, for he uses the expressions in- 
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, 





discriminately, no 
matter what’ the 
time of day. On 


one recent occasion 
he used them both 
at once. He _ has 
carried his Western- 
ization still farther 
and last spring 
startled Peking by 
appearing in a full 
dress suit and high 
silk hat. He has also 
removed his queue. 
When I! saw this 
symbol of allegiance 
to the Emperor it 
was gray and short 
and thin. Yuan kept 
it until after the 
establishment of the 
Republic. Then he 
had it taken off. | 
have been told by 
people of his yamun 
that there was a 
great deal of discus- 
sion before the ap- 
pendage disap- 
peared. The difficult 
point was, Who 
would do the cut- 
ting? It was con- 
sidered impossible to 
have a Chinese bar- 
ber come in to sever 
the queue of the 
ruler of the land, 
for the barber, in 
Republican China, is 








the upper portion of 
his body after the 
fashion of the Chi- 
nese, whose custom 
is not to shake hands. 
Yuan, however, ac- 
cepts the Western custom in dealing 
with Westerners. And of late he had 
picked up from his English-speaking 
aides a few English words of greeting, 
such as “Good morning’? and “Good 
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a low order of man. 
A proposal to get the 
Italian tonsorial 
artist from the for- 
eign hotel in the Le- 
gation quarter was 
also rejected, for the reason that this 


PRESIDENT 
THE LAST HOPE OF 


might offend the _ susceptibilities of 
the people. Finally the problem was 
solved by Colonel Tsai  Ting-k’an, 


one of the President’s aides, taking the 
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GUARDING YUAN SHIH-KAI’S ROUTE THROUGH THE STREETS 


scissors in his own hand and doing the 
snipping. 

Yuan talks to foreigners, who do not 
speak the language, through an interpreter 
and shows much interest in their opinion 
of events and in their opinion of him. 
When the interpreter translates he sits 
erect, looking directly at the speaker, nod- 
ding his head to show his comprehension, 
and keeping time with this movement with 
a series of throaty sounds indicating that he 
understands, in the manner of the Chinese, 
who punctuate every few words of what is 
said to them with deep noted “uh, uh, uh’s.” 
It is the sign of the scholar, and shows one’s 
ability to comprehend. His responses to 
questions are quick and to the point. 

But one gets a better idea of the man 
from the things he does than by seeing 
him. He came up from the South to 
Peking in the fall of 1911, in response to 
the urgent and repeated demands of his 
Manchu masters. He had been sum- 
moned several times before but had _ per- 
sistently declared that he was unable to 
come. The reason that he gave shows 
that he is not without a sense of humor. 
When he was dismissed in 1908 no one was 





more surprised than he to be informed by 
the edict from the Throne that he was re- 
tiring on account of his lame foot. It was 
the Chinese way of saving Yuan’s “face.” 
He had never felt any pain in his foot, but 
when the first Imperial summons came 
to him he replied that he could not go be- 
cause his foot was still lame. Finally he 
consented to return to Peking, but hesitated 
about becoming Prime Minister — until 
he could have the office on his own terms. 

Seven times the Empress Dowager 
commanded him to accept this post but 
seven times he refused, declaring himself 
unfit for such high office, and with old- 
stvle Chinese humility suggested that the 
Empress Dowager get someone else. UI- 
timately, however, he accepted, after 
gaining from the Manchus promises and 
concessions which made it seemingly possi- 
ble for him to succeed in his fight for a 
constitutional monarchy. 

One of his first steps was to bring about 
the retirement of the Prince Regent, a 
haughty, arrogant Manchu whom the 
Chinese hated and who also was responsi- 
ble for Yuan’s dismissal three years before. 
He then got the Throne to promise a con- 
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OF PEKING WHEN HE VISITED THE AMERICAN MINISTER 


stitutional government and the establish- 
ment of alimited monarchy. But through 
the lack of money he was unable to carry 
on the fight. When he saw that the 
abdication of the Emperor was inevitable, 
he set about making himself the head of 
the Republican government, and in this 
he succeeded. 

While he has his ideas of reform and of 
the value of Western learning and methods, 
Yuan is still the wily, Oriental politician. 
Intrigue has its place in his system of 
government. In forcing the Manchus 
out it was he who instigated the memorial 
to the Throne from half a hundred generals 
of the Imperial army, in which abdication 
was advised and which ended with the 


unparalleled assertion that “We await - 


the Imperial commands with impatience.” 
Yuan knows his people, and he believes 
that to rule them he must use a hand of 
iron, an occasional firing squad, and the 
great two-handed blade of the executioner. 

The Manchus abdicated on February 
12, 1912, and Yuan Shih-kai was imme- 
diately elected Provisional President by 
the Southern Congress at Nanking. He 
accepted, and then the rebel leaders de- 


manded that he go to Nanking to take the 
oath of office. He was loath to leave his 
own capital, knowing the perils of the 
journey, but, under pressure, finally con- 
sented to do so. However, on the last 
day of February the troops in Peking 
mutinied. The capital was looted from 
end to end during two nights of a carnival 
of crime. The truth about the matter has 
never been told. It is said in Peking that 
the men looted because they had not been 
paid and because of an impending order 
that they cut their queues. In the South 
they say that it was all Yuan’s doing and 
that he turned his soldiers loose in order to 
create a situation which would make it 
impossible for him to go to Nanking. 
However that may have been, Yuan did 
not go to Nanking. Instead, he took the 
oath of office as Provisional President in 
Peking on March roth. 

The Government in Peking at the time 
of the outbreak of Yuan’s troops was in a 
sadly muddled condition for forty-eight 
hours. But when it was at last decided 
to take repressive steps it was done with a 
vengeance. Yuan summoned General 
Chiang Kwei-ti to his headquarters and 
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ON THE FIRING-LINE DURING THE REVOLUTION 


YUAN WAS THE FOUNDER OF CHINA’S MODERN ARMY, AND HIS HOLD ON THE SOLDIERY HAS BEEN ONE OF 
HIS CHIEF SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


told him to put a stop to the disturbances. 
General Chiang was a man of the old 
school. He stood six feet and four inches, 
and wore a long, white beard which covered 
his broad chest, giving him a benevolent 
and patriarchal look that belied his ideas 
of what to do in an emergency. The 


general was too big and too old to mount a 
Chinese pony, but he had a small carriage. 
This he entered and, surrounded by his 
own men from Ngan-Hui—strong, aggres- 
sive men—and accompanied bytwo execu- 
tioners, he took a trip through the streets 
of Peking. He left behind him a long 
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THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
A SECTION OF PEKING AFTER THE MUTINY OF YUAN’S TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 20, 
WHICH SAVED HIM FROM HAVING TO GO SOUTH INTO THE COUNTRY OF HIS 


1912—A MUTINY 


ENEMIES. AFTER TWO DAYS 


THE RIOTING WAS PUT DOWN BY AN OLD-FASHIONED CHINESE GENERAL, WHO WENT THROUGH THE STREETS 


ACCOMPANIED BY TWO EXECUTIONERS WHO LEFT 


trail of headless bodies, and the looting 
and rioting came to an abrupt end. Chi- 
ang’s way of doing things is Yuan’s, and it 
is upon the old-time generals that Yuan 
depends for military support. 

Those who have been with Yuan Shih- 
kai in times of stress and storm say that 
at all times he remains calm. It is said 
in Peking that on the night his soldiers 
broke loose, and when he realized that 
they were beyond all control, he simply 
moved from the upper floor of his building 
to the lower, where flying bullets, with 
which the air was thick, were not so apt 
to strike. Like most Chinese he took the 
looting of Peking philosophically. It was 
nothing more than what had happened 
in times gone by, or in a half hundred 
other cities of the land during the revolu- 
tion. It will happen again whenever or 
wherever the Chinese soldier goes unpaid 


LONG TRAIL OF HEADLESS BODIES BEHIND THEM 


or hungry. It is an axiom in China that 
unpaid soldiery leads straight to looting 
and burning. 

Yuan’s personal courage is great, but he 
nevertheless provides for himself adequate 
protection from the assassin’s bullet or 
bomb. Particularly is this true since 
January of last year when, on the streets 
of Peking, there came flying through the 
air, over the fringe of soldiers lining the 
street, a bomb which landed in the midst 
of the compact body of horsemen sur- 
rounding his carriage. The bodyguard 
melted away with the explosion. Horses 
and men went down and several of each 
were killed. Yuan’s carriage horses, how- 
ever, were still able to go on. They 
plunged intoa gallop. Yuan settled down 
into his seat. Persons who saw him as he 
dashed by a point not two hundred yards 
beyond the place where he had so narrowly 
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escaped death say that he was then calmly 
puffing away at his inevitable cigarette. 
After this incident he has never taken any 
chances. Not only are the streets through 
which he is to pass lined with his own 
troops, but all the houses along the route 
are cleared of the inhabitants while the 





THE LAST WORDS OF THE “HEAVEN-BORN”’ 


THE IMPERIAL EDICT OF ABDICATION, FORCED 
FROM THE MANCHUS BY THE MILITARY’S MEMORIAL 
TO THE THRONE INSTIGATED BY YUAN SHIH-KAI 
THE EDICT IS ON YELLOW SILK AND WAS CARRIED 
THROUGH PEKING IN A SEDAN CHAIR 


soldiers occupy them, even up to the roofs. 
There has been no further actual attempt 
upon his life, but. there have been several 
conspiracies. When one of these is dis- 


covered retribution is speedy and execu- 
tion is certain. 
In the 


summer of last year Yuan 
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showed his intolerance of conspiracy and 
his intention ta be the sole ruler of China 
when he caused the dramatic execution of 
two revolutionary generals in Peking. A 
party of Southern revolutionists, com- 
posed of men of popularity and power, 
came to Peking for a conference with the 
Government. Simultaneously, Yuan’s 
agents on the Yangtze River reported that 
two of these leaders were engaged in con- 
spiracy. Yuan made his plans according- 
ly. The two victims were invited, with- 
their Southern companions, to a_ dinner 
party in the foreign hotel in the Legation 
Quarter. The dinner was given by the 
Government and toasts were exchanged 
and the solidity of united China was ex- 
tolled. When the party broke up the 
two generals got into their respective 
carriages and drove out of Legation 
Quarter. Before reaching their own hotel 
they had to pass through an enclosure. 
They passed the first gate; a whistle blew; 
all entrances to the enclosure were slammed 
shut. A couple of hundred soldiers came 
out from the darkness and the men were 
arrested. Two hours later they were 
dead and Yuan Shih-kai had emphatically 
warned China of the price of conspiracy. 

After March 1oth Yuan entered upon 
the stupendous task of bringing order out 
of universal and almost hopeless chaos. 
One obstacle after another rose up in his 
path. Tang Shao-yi, his Premier, blun- 
dered in handling foreign loan matters and 
there came one deadlock after another be- 
tween the foreign bankers and the Govern- 
ment which prevented the actual signing 
of the loan contract for more than a year. 
When Yuan became Provisional President 
it was said that the Government could not 
last a month without funds. There were 
hundreds of thousands of unpaid troops 
ready to make trouble, and money was sad- 
ly needed by every provincial government. 
Yet Yuan in some inexplicable way man- 
aged for more than a year to keep things 
going. And in doing this he risked his 
own fortunes to serve China, for time and 
again he could have made his position se- 
cure by borrowing from the foreign banks 
on the terms they imposed, but he always 
refused to do so. 

Yuan Shih-kai was the virtual founder 




















YUAN SHIH-KAI ON HIS COUNTRY ESTATE 
DURING THE INTERVAL TOWARD THE END OF THE EMPIRE WHEN HE WAS OUT OF FAVOR AT 
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of China’s foreign-patterned army, and he 
has always taken keen interest in military 
affairs. As soon as he assumed the presi- 
dency he directed his energies toward 
making the army loyal to him. That he 
was wise is now being proved in China, 
where the troops of the Yuan government 
are whipping the rebellious elements of the 
South back to loyalty. Yuan created 
lieutenant-generals, major-generals, and 
brigadiers by the score. He disbanded as 
many troops from the South as he could 
pay off, in the meanwhile keeping those 
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THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA 
AS A GENERAL IN THE SERVICE OF THE MANCHU 
DYNASTY 

upon whom he believed he could depend in 
an emergency. It was not long before 
this proved of great advantage. The 
struggle between Yuan and the Southern- 
ers has been almost as continuous since he 
became President of the republic as it was 
when he was trying to maintain the mon- 
archy, although it has not been so bloody. 
Last summer the National Council, a 
provisional legislative body in the control 
of the Southerners who were becoming dis- 
satisfied with Yuan, adopted obstructive 
measures that for a time threatened the 
existence of the Government. Their tac- 
tics came to an abrupt end when the 
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military took a hand by sending word that 
further delay would not be tolerated. 
There can be no doubt that this effective 
strategy was the work of Yuan Shih-kai. 
After this Yuan became so powerful 
that Southerners like Sun Yat Sen, General 
Huang Hsing, Chen Chi-mei, Wen Tsung- 
yao, (an unsung hero who has far more to 
do with present-day events in China than 
Sun Yat Sen has, for example), began to 
suspect his intentions. This grew to a 
belief that there would never be any- 
thing in the Government for them if Yuan 
were permitted to pursue his course. It 
was not long before there was open oppo- 
sition in the Southern press and finally a 
general anti-Yuan propaganda throughout 
the South. The provinces heard that 
Yuan was planning a coup d’ état out of 
which he would emerge as Emperor. 
The revolutionistic tendency of the 
South was, however, mostly in talk until 
the murder of Sung Chiao-jen in March of 
this year. He was a Southern leader of 
nete, a man of ability, and a real patriot. 
He was killed in the railway station at 
Shanghai, just as he was about to start for 
Peking, there to lead the fight against 
Yuan in the Parliament. Charges were 
at once made in Shanghai that Peking was 
responsible for the crime. This Peking 
immediately denied. The murderer, how- 
ever, was caught. He proved to be a 
paid assassin. Then the police cap- 
tured the man who hired him. This man 
proved to havea connection with Yuan’s 
Premier. It was enough. It was proved, 
said the politicians of Shanghai, that the 
Premier ordered the murder. And if this 
were so, there is no Chinese in the world 
who would not jump at the conclusion 
that if Yuan’s Premier instigated the 
crime Yuan himself must have known of it. 
Before the end of March, and while 
the case was still under investigation, 
word went filtering up the Yangtze Valley 
to the followers of Sun Yat Sen and the 
others to “be ready.”” Then Yuan Shih- 
kai brought to an end the long negotia- 
tion for a great foreign loan of $125,000,000 
by signing the contract. The South 
broke intoa flame of passion. Yuan with- 
outfundswas a proposition difficult enough, 
but an affluent Yuan was well nigh im- 


























WHERE CHINA’S FIRST PRESIDENT WAS INAUGURATED 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE WHERE YUAN SHIH-KAI THEN LIVED, DECORATED FOR HIS INAUG- 
URATION AS PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT ON MARCH 10, IQI12 
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pregnable. The South protested against 
the loan — or at least the politicians of 
the South did. The rebellion that followed 
seems to be losing ground. Sun YatSen and 
Huang Hsing have fled from the country. 
It leaves Yuan Shih-kai again supreme. 

To Western eyes he is a man of 
contrast. Here is an imperialist, the 
last defence of the Throne, serving as 
president of a republic. He is a patriot, 
but his methods are not our methods. 
He is statesman enough to realize the 
benefits for China in modern thought and 
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things, although he is surrounded by 
foreign-trained men and modern thinkers, 
as he has been for years. He was, in fact, 
one of the first of China’s great men to 
utilize the services of men _ educated 
abroad. In his presidential orders Presi- 
dent Yuan utilizes the style of the old 
Imperial edicts, although his orders are 
often more blunt than those the Throne 
used to issue. In one proclamation he 
issued, in telling of conditions immediately 
preceding the establishment of the Re- 
public, he said: ‘“Enmeshed in_ these 
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modern ways of doing things, yet unlike 
the modern, foreign-educated official, 
Yuan Shih-kai clings to old methods. 
He has severed his queue, it is true, and 
he wears foreign clothes sometimes, par- 
ticularly when in uniform, but he prefers 
the Chinese dress of old, while the new 
official revels in foreign clothes, especially 
the frock coat and the high hat, and in 
Western manners and mannerisms. Yuan 
is what is called in China an “old style” 
official. In the administration of his 
office he still adheres to some time-worn 
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difficulties, it was futile for me to pray for 
death, and requests for dismissal were re- 


fused. I indulged in secret griefs and 
hidden sighs. We could do naught but 
weep.” 


Such proclamations are as far removed 
from our methods as is the brutality with 
which Yuan deals with conspiracies. The 
morality of his course is not Occidental. 
But from either Eastern or Western stan- 
dards the power and personality of Yuan 
Shih-kai marks him as one of the strong 
men of this time. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT HANDLES ITS TREE CROP SO THAT THE FORESTS CAN 
BE FULLY USED AS WELL AS PROTECTED 


BY 


HENRY S. GRAVES 


(UNITED STATES FORESTER) 


HE National Forests grow more 

wood than they lose by cutting, 

fire, disease, and decay. A few 

years ago that was not true. 

Our forests are now constantly 
improving in condition. They used to be 
in worse condition every year. 

In accomplishing this the first great 
task of the Forest Service is to prevent in- 
jury and destruction by forest fires. Our 
Western forests are peculiarly subject to 
fire because they are chiefly composed of 
coniferous trees and because in many re- 
gions there is a prolonged dry season during 
which the forests become very inflammable. 
The National Forests have a value in the 
trees alone of fully one billion dollars. 
The protection of this great national asset 
is simply one of business prudence. The 
task of protection is of great magnitude 
and is of such a character that only the 
public can successfully cope with it. 
There are 163 separate forests, not includ- 
ing the areas now being purchased in the 





Eastern mountains, and they cover a net 
area of 165 million acres, which is about 
four times the size of Missouri. 

Much of the land is a wilderness, inac- 
cessible and without means of communica- 
tion. Its protection is not merely a 
question of developing an organization to 
fight fires; the forests must first be opened 
up so that it is possible to patrol them to 
fight such fires as start. There must be 
constructed a carefully planned system of 
roads, trails, fire lines, telephone lines, 
lookout stations, ranger headquarters, and 
other improvements. Without such a 
development a forest cannot be protected 
adequately, no matter how many men are 
patrolling it. The greatest problem of the 
Forest Service has been to extend its sys- 
tem of roads, trails, and telephones, and at 
the same time keep down fires under the 
handicap of the forests’ inaccessibility. 

There have so far been built about 
16,000 miles of trails, about 14,000 miles of 
telephone lines, about 2,000 miles of roads 
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and fire lines. The Service has provided 
1,500 buildings for the rangers in the for- 
ests, several hundred lookout stations, and 
miscellaneous other improvements needed 
for the protective system. But there will 
be required fully 60,000 miles more of 
roads and trails and 35,000 miles more of 
telephone lines, and other improvements 
in large amounts before the primary sys- 
tem of communication is complete. The 
work already done is enormously contribut- 
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ing to the security of the property. In 
some forests the work has reached a point 
where every portion is commanded by 
lookout stations so connected by tele- 
phone that the moment a puff of smoke 
appears above the trees it is reported at 
headquarters. 

It is often said that while the forests may 
be rendered comparatively safe during the 
average year, there will some time occur in 
every region a very dry year when the 








RUINED NOW AND FOR THE FUTURE 


AN UNPROTECTED FOREST WHERE FIRE KILLED THE 


TREES AND LEFT NO SEED FOR A SECOND GROWTH 
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forest is like tinder and a great 
conflagration will follow which 
no human agency can prevent. 
Such a season came in IgIo in 
Idaho and the loss was very 
large. The present season in 
California developed — similar 
conditions in which fire would 
have been very difficult to cope 
with. Though it is true that 
the forests cannot be fully 
protected in the extraordinary 
year until an adequate system 
of improvements is completed, 
yet even in the extraordinary 
year extensive destruction can 
be prevented if there are good 
means of communication, a 
proper fire-fighting equipment, : 

as Gib naineih ccegaiination: ‘io ee ee 

ase ie Petey Serva “ee re reer ore ae 
puts out about 2,000 fires, 

many of which, if not handled promptly, property saved, the annual cost of the 
would develop into great and destructive work is insignificant. 

conflagrations. Measured in the value of The second great task of the Service is 


























CUT, CLEANED, AND GROWING A SECOND CROP 


THE CUTTING OF TWO BILLION FEET OF RIPE TIMBER SOLD BY THE SERVICE IN 1912 UNDER PROPER 
REGULATION ACTUALLY IMPROVED THE FORESTS 





to get the timber in the forests into use; 
and it is being used in very large quanti- 
ties. In the first place settlers are given 
wood and timber for their own needs, free 
of charge. Every year more than 40,000 
settlers receive such free use to the value 
of about $200,000. Large quantities also 
are being sold to lumber operators. Last 
year nearly 6,000 separate sales of timber 
were made. The demand for the public 
timber is increasing. The last fiscal year 
showed nearly three times as much con- 
tracted for as during the previous year. 
The total was more than two billion feet, 
board measure. And the present use of the 
timber which the Service is encouraging 
increases the future value of the forests. 

Whenever timber is cut on the national 
forests, the operation is so conducted that 
a new crop of trees will be established and 
the production of timber by growth will be 
continued. Before the forests were placed 
under the Service, the yearly growth did 
not equal the amount of timber destroyed. 
The repeated fires prevented re-growth in 








A RANGER’S CABIN AND A FOREST SERVICE BRIDGE 
THE 1,500 CABINS, CONNECTED BY TRAILS, ROADS, BRIDGES, AND TELEPHONE LINES, MAKE FIRE-FIGHTING 
POSSIBLE AND HELP THE SETTLEMENT, LUMBERING, AND STOCK BUSINESS IN THE FORESTS 
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many places, and the increase was less than 
the loss by fire, insects, and disease. To- 
day the reverse is the case. The total 
growth exceeds all losses. Some loss is 
still occasioned in over-ripe timber which 
is too remote to be marketed at once, and 
there is still some loss every year by fire 
and insects. On the other hand, the bare 
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spaces caused by old fires are filling up 
with trees,now that they are protected, a 
great deal of ripe timber is being utilized, 
and twelve to fifteen thousand acres are 
being planted every year. 

While the public timber is being used as 
needed in quantities not to exceed its pro- 
duction by growth, there is a great security 














MAKING 


THE WILDERNESS 


ACCESSIBLE 


PART OF THE 16,000 MILES OF TRAILS THAT THE FOREST SERVICE HAS BUILT IN ITS WAR AGAINST FIRE 
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THE CATTLE OF THE FORESTS 
ARE FED EVERY YEAR ON A CONSTANTLY IMPROVING RANGE 


A FEW OF THE TEN MILLION ANIMALS THAT 


to the people in the public ownership of a 
large reserve supply. In the administra- 
tion of the timber, local requirements are 
first provided for; sales are not made for 
shipment elsewhere unless there is more 
than will be needed for local use and de- 
velopment. Small operators are encour- 
aged in every way — in fact, more than 
go per cent. of the sales are to small men. 
Large sales are made where the timber is 
remote and heavy investments are neces- 
sary in building railroads or in other 
expensive improvements. In such cases 
adequate provisions are made to prevent 
monopoly. Speculation in, and monopoly 
of, public timber are prevented and the 
sales are made in a way to promote com- 
petitive conditions. 


A time will come later on when the 
presence of the public timber will be of 
enormous importance in preventing the 
effect of private monopoly. At present 
there is a great deal of private timber be- 
ing cut by a great many private operators. 
When this is largely cut and the bulk of the 
private timber remains in the hands of a 
small number of timber holders, competi- 
tion will not exist to the degree to which it 
exists to-day. It is then that the public 
timber will serve a great use in regulating 
prices. Twenty-two private holders now 
own 450 billion feet, or about three fourths 
as much as the Government owns. Let the 
public take ample warning not to lose con- 
trol of its timber asset, nor to permit its 
destruction by fire. 
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FOREST SERVICE RESTOCKS 


FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN THOUSAND ACRES EVERY YEAR 
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The third great task of the Service is to 
encourage the settlement and building up 
of the country. The land which is to be 
held permanently in the National Forests is 
that chiefly valuable for growing trees and 
that required to protect the sources of 
water supply. Agricultural lands are 
available for settlement and pass to pri- 
vate ownership. Settlers are wanted in 
the forests not only to help build up the 
local communities and states, but also to 
promote the development of the forests 
themselves. Settlers are needed to help 
protect the forests from fire. Every strip 
of cleared land is a fire line; every ranch is 
a vantage-point for fire-fighting; every 
rancher can be made a forest protector. 
There is not a great deal of agricultural 
land in the forests because they are located 
in the high, rough mountains. But here 
and there a possible mountain farm or 
group of farms can be located. The for- 
ests are being classified very rapidly, so 
that in a short time all the agricultural 
land not covered by heavy timber will 
be available for use. All this land goes 
to the home-seeker free, and he has 
only to comply with the legal require- 
ments of residence and cultivation to 
secure title to it. 

There is some agricultural land in the 
National Forests which is covered with 
dense and very valuable stands of timber. 
On some of it there is as much as 18 or 20 
million feet for a single tract of 160 acres, 
which is. the maximum area allowed to a 
homesteader. History has shown that 
such lands are not settled upon when they 
are given to the homesteader. The tim- 
ber stake is too large. The homesteader 
sells to a lumber company and moves out 
with his little fortune. The lumber com- 
pany holds the-land until the timber 
reaches a satisfactory value. Then the 
area is lumbered and the agricultural land 
sold for as high a price as can be secured. 
In this way agricultural settlement is re- 
-tarded and the homeseeker without means 
is shut out. In the Northwestern States 
most of the best timbered lands were ac- 
quired by privateowners before the Nation- 
al Forests were established. This is usual- 
ly the timber at the lower elevations, on 
the river bottoms, and lower slopes and 
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benches. Much of it is being held by 
timber holders and is not being developed. 

Where agricultural lands under heavy 
timber occur in the National Forests the 
policy is to dispose of the timber by sale 
at an early date and then to open the land 
for free homesteading. Thus in the Flat- 
head National Forest a timber sale has 
just been made that in four years will make 
available nearly 10,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land. Another sale in the Kaniksu 
National Forest of Idaho will enable about 
6,000 acres of good land to be homestead- 
ed. Other sales now being made will 
accomplish the same end, namely, to 
promote settlement and to reach the real 
homeseeker. These areas stand out in 
sharp contrast to the thousands of acres 
of heavily timbered private lands near by 
whose soil is as good or better and whose 
development for agriculture is long delayed 
and always will be beyond the man with- 
out means. In this case it is private 
ownership and not public ownership that , 
is blocking development. 

Prospecting and ‘mining in the National 
Forests are carried on under the same laws 
as on the unreserved public domain. The 
partition of the National Forests among 
private owners and acquisition by timber- 
men and others would place a very serious 
obstacle in the way of mining develop- 
ment. The prospector now works freely 
in the forests. If he discovers a mine, he 
may secure title to the land under the gen- 
eral mining laws. He has not only the use 
of the timber on his location for the de- 
velopment of the property, but if he needs 
it he can secure more from the surround- 
ing public forests under a very liberal 
policy of free use. In contrast to this 
there are countless cases where prospect- 
ing and new development. have been 
stopped through the acquisition of large 
areas by private owners for timber or 
other purposes. One of the difficulties has 
been that in the past the mining laws have 
been manipulated to secure public lands 
that were valueless for mining but very 
valuable for other purposes. Cases are on 
record where the mining laws were misused 
to secure heavily timbered lands, valuable 
water-power sites, water-holes controlling 
many thousand acres of public range, lands 
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desired for townsite speculation, and 
strategic points controlling valuable 


rights of way. This practice has been 
stopped in the National Forests and prob- 
ably the chief benefit is felt by the min- 
ing industry itself. Besides its induce- 
ments to homesteaders and miners the 
National Forests welcome the sheep and 
cattle men with their flocks and herds. 
Every year nearly 10,000,000 sheep, 
cattle, and hogs find feed in the forests. 
In. many portions of the Western forests 
nutritious grasses grow plentifully among 
the trees and in the parks, meadows, and 
other openings. This grass is utilized 
under. a system of regulated grazing. 
Every: settler has a few animals which 
run on the forests without charge or per- 
mit, and in addition grazing permits are 
issued to more than 25,000 stock owners 
for a nominal fee. The regulation of the 
use of the forage has produced very quick 
results in the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the range. In many places over- 
grazing had reduced the carrying capacity 
for stock to less than 50 per cent. of the 
normal, and it was seriously interfering 
with the reproduction of the forest. In 
some sections where cloudbursts occur 
from time to time, over-grazing has 
resulted in serious erosion and _. increased 
flood damage which would have been 
checked under normal conditions of sur- 
face cover. By the right use of the grass, 
forest growth and stock-grazing now go 
hand in hand; the carrying capacity for 
stock is increasing and the stock comes off 
the mountains in better condition than 
formerly. Under public control of the 
range the old sheep and cattle wars have 
been stopped, monopoly is prevented, and 
the small man is protected against unfair 
competition. The introduction, through 
the Government’s efforts, of improved 
methods of handling stock, the develop- 
ment of water supplies, the construction 
of drift fences, the extermination of rodents 
which injure the range, and of wolves, 
coyotes, bears, mountain lions, and other 
predatory animals, has enormously aided 
those who use the National Forest forage. 
Already there is a sharp contrast in the 
condition of the forest range and those 
areas outside which are still unregulated 
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and subject to constant abuse. It is a 
matter of vital public interest that the 
open ranges be brought under a similar 
system of control in order to maintain the 
supply of meat for the country’s needs. 

The lumbermen, homesteaders, miners, 
and stockmen all benefit from the forests 
directly. The public benefits from their 
activities and from the improvement and 
maintenance of the Nation’s timber supply. 
This, of course, is the primary object of 
the Service. But this brings with it a 
hardly less important benefit to the public: 

Practically all the important rivers and 
streams of the West rise in the National 
Forests. Water from the forests supplies 
more than 1,200 irrigation projects and 
more than 300 water-power projects. 
Nearly 1,200 cities and towns derive their 
domestic supply of water from the forests, 
and this number will constantly increase. 
This public service is automatically fur- 
nished by the very existence of the 
forests under proper protection. Not 
only do they conserve the waters so vital 
to life and industry, but they are more and 
more coming to be used as a playground 
of the public, just as are the national parks. 
Already at least a half million people use 
the National Forests for recreation during 
the summer months. 

The National Forests are standing proof 
that tree conservation is the right use of 
our resources and not their withdrawal 
from use, for with increasing use under 
proper regulation now the forests are im- 
proving and increasing in value and 
usefulness for the future. 

It would seem as if forestry ought not to 
be a subject of controversy. Yet the fight 
over conservation has centred’ very 
largely about the National Forests and the 
Federal Forest Service. There are still 
many persons who do not believe that the 
Nation should continue to own the public 
forests but should distribute them among 
private owners as was being done with 
great rapidity at the time of the establish- 
ment of the National Forests. 

The present system of administration of 
the National Forests was created eight 
years ago. Thesuccess of this system is no 
longer indoubt. The country can judge by 
the results which the Service has achieved. 
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IMMIGRANTS WHO HAVE NOT SENSE 


ENOUGH 


TO KEEP WELL OR TO KEEP 


OUT OF ACCIDENTS — WHAT THEY COST THEIR EMPLOYERS 
AND WHAT THEY MEAN TO THE NATION 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


NEW aspect of the immigra- 
tion problem is opened by 
some remarkable facts that 
recent industrial investiga- 
tions have brought to light. 

These investigations seem to prove two 
startling propositions: 

(1) That the immigrants who now come 
to this country in the largest numbers 
are not being assimilated but are being 
“lumped” in undigested foreign quarters 
at the great centres of industry. 

(2) That “cheap foreign labor” is 
not cheap, even to the manufacturers who 
have eagerly encouraged the importation 
of unskilled foreigners to do the “muck- 
ers’” work. This class of eastern Euro- 
pean peasant lacks the intelligence and 
initiative either to avoid the ordinary 
dangers of rough labor or to keep in 
efficient health; and their employers have 
to pay the bills for teaching them. 

Of 40 cases of lead-poisoning found in 
the lead mills of New York City last year 
by the partial survey of the Factory 
Investigating Commission, the disease 
had in 38 cases attacked men of foreign 
birth. Of these, 29 were immigrants 
from eastern Europe. Considering the 
large recent Slavish immigration, this 
may not at first glance seem remarkable, 
but it takes on its real significance when 
it is understood that half the employees 
of the mills are of American birth and 
have worked in the lead industries for 
years. Among them occurred only one- 
twentieth of the cases of lead-poisoning. 
The explanation for this disparity is 
significant. The Americans know how 
to take care of themselves. Most im- 
portant of all, they wash their hands and 
faces when they stop work. The immi- 
grants from eascern Europe ,do not, 


unless some one stands over them and 
makes them do it. 

As the dangerous trades in this country 
are rapidly falling into the hands of 
immigrants of this type, it is easy to see 
why industrial poisoning, and industrial 
disease in general, presents a pressing 
national problem. The victims are chiefly 
among the most ignorant and _ helpless 
people. The danger is there for the others, 
but they usually have sufficient initiative 
to escape it. 

Take lead-poisoning, which we hear 
most about. Twenty years ago in the 
lead mills the work was far more danger- 
ous than it is to-day, but the amount of 
lead-poisoning was apparently less. This 
was because, so the old lead workers say, 
the class of men formerly employed under- 
stood the danger and took precautions to 
escape it. These. men were western 
Europeans or Americans. Negroes also 
did much of the dangerous work in some 
of the old mills and were looked upon as 
practically immune because they could 
see the white poisonous flecks on their 
dark skins and wash them off. 

| have cited the case of lead-poisoning 
because it is the least complicated of in- 
dustrial diseases. It finds its victims 
among otherwise healthy men in the prime 
of life. But the same racial disparity 
holds true in all the dangerous trades. 
Those who are the worst sufferers from all 
industrial diseases in this country are 
immigrants from eastern Europe. If it 
were not for the difficulty of making them 
look out for themselves, industrial disease 
would be very much easier to handle. 

This gives the problem a new angle 
from which it has not previously been 
considered. It shows that, without letting 
up in the fight for better preventive 
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measures, the immigration aspect must 
not be neglected. In this respect an 
incident that occurred in a Brooklyn lead 
mill is illuminating. 

The workmen in this mill are largely 
recent Slavish immigrants and, in spite 
of many admirable precautionary meas- 
ures, the mill has had an unusual number 
of lead-poisoning cases. The victims 
become stevedores on near-by wharves 
and work when they can. The condition 
of many of these men is pitiful, but. there 
is little sympathy to be gained for them 
around ‘the lead works. Perhaps this 
story will explain. 

A foreman in the works discovered one 
day that a Slav workman who had been 
with him several months was famished. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that on the 
last .pay-day, as he left the works with 
his fellow countrymen, he had been seized 
by three neighborhood hoodlums and 
robbed. Several dozen other Slavs had 
seen him robbed, but none had inter- 
fered. He was merely the latest of a 
long line of victims. This had been going 
on for weeks. To stop the practice the 
American foreman, an Irish foreman, and 
the American engineer dressed themselves 
like “hunkies” on the next pay-day and 
went up the street with the workmen. 
At a convenient spot the three hoodlums 
selected a victim and were about to rob him 
when the two foremen and the engineer 
fell out of line and attacked them. The 
fight lasted several minutes before the 
hoodlums were driven off, but the work- 
men offered their protectors no assistance. 
Even the man whom they had saved from 
being robbed stood dumbly by. 

So it is easy to see why the “leaded” 
stevedores on the Brooklyn docks receive 
so little sympathy. They have only the 
contempt of their former foremen, and 
their own countrymen pass them by 
indifferently. 

The foremen who come in closest con- 
tact,with these people do not understand 
that they are just emerging from serfdom, 
that they have become so inured to bad 
treatment by superior power and have 
had to stand by through so many genera- 
tions while their fellows were mistreated 
that they cannot be expected to stand up 
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and fight for either themselves or their 
friends. The Poles, in particular, have 
had their nation broken up and put under 
the iron rule of foreign emperors. Their 
spirit has been all but crushed out of them. 
They cannot regain it in a day. 

__ And yet half a million of these people 
are entering the United States every year 
to be mistreated and exploited, to become 
helpless victims of industrial accident and 
industrial disease. If they come through 
their experience and develop into Ameri- 
can citizens it is through no effort of their 
own, but through the enlightened self- 
interest. of their employers. Compara- 
tively few of these people ever get more 
than a glimmering of American ideals, 
It is almost too much to expect that they 
should. Their children are quick to learn, 
but they, children themselves, are slow 
to rise. The fact that they are in this 
country means nothing in itself. A Slav 
village in northern Michigan can be just 
as benighted as it was in Roumania. Its 
people have to be made to eat right and 
sleep right. Mothers must be taught the 
simplest measures for protecting the health 
of their babies. Grown men have to be 
forced to: wash their hands to prevent 
them: from poisoning themselves. 

Welfare work of this kind can be done, 
and is being done. But it cannot be done 
for half a million of these people a year. 
The task is too great. The result is that 
the American people are not absorbing these 
immigrants from eastern Europe. To 
borrow a figure from cookery, they are 
lumping. They have lumped in the 
mines, in the steel mills, in all the danger- 
ous trades. And the lumps grow larger 
by half a million a year. Whole sections 
of the United States have become essen- 
tially foreign. The melting-pot is not 
assimilating the raw material that is being 
dumped into it. 

In these unassimilated lumps the in- 
dividuals are forever shifting, though the 
lumps remain hopelessly un-American. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, who surveyed the 
lead industries for the Illinois Commission 
on Occupational Diseases, found that from 
10 to 40 per cent. changed their employers 
every pay-day. Usuzlly they went to 
other mills for similar or equally dangerous 
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work. One lead mill with a pay-roll of 
eighty had had five hundred men in its 
employ during the year. There was no 
knowing how many of these men became 
lead-poisoned. There was hardly an 
opportunity to teach them care. Many 
of them went from one lead mill to another 
and became “leaded” before any symp- 
toms were discovered. 

It frequently happens in the lead in- 
dustries that one of these men who has 
been discharged for his own good because 
he has shown early symptoms of lead 
poisoning has gone on to the next mill 
without explaining why he was discharged 
from the last one, and, when discovered 
there to be a lead victim, has sought 
employment at the third or fourth mill 
until hopelessly poisoned. To discharge 
a man when lead-poisoning begins to show 
on him may not be the right way to meet 
the difficulty, but it is at least better 
than to keep him at work that will soon 
paralyze him. He accepts his fate with 
animal-like resignation, ignores the warn- 
ings of the company’s doctor, and heads 
straight for the next lead mill. He does 
it because he does not know what else to 
do. There is no advantage in either 
blaming or pitying him. He belongs to 
one of the great unassimilated lumps in 
American life. 

The work of philanthropic surveys, 
examinations into the condition of work- 
men by large corporations, and, particu- 
larly, the spread of welfare work has 
shown the urgent necessity for dissolving 
these lumps before they get any larger. 
It means restriction of immigration down 
to the point where it will not lump. Two 
forces oppose this — large employers of 
common labor and all those who, believing 
that liberty should be denied none, offer 
strong sentimental objections to restric- 
tion in any form. But the country as a 
whole is waking to the fact that immi- 
grants from eastern Europe and southern 
Europe must for their own protection 
be admitted into this country in smaller 
numbers. This is shown in the intelli- 
gent support given the bill introduced 
into Congress by Senator Dillingham 
restricting the annual immigration from 
any country to 10 per cent. of the number 
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of the natives of that country already in 
the United States. This will affect only 
the immigrants from eastern and southern 
Europe and, denying real liberty to no 
one, will help to prevent lumping. 

Those who offer sentimental objections 
do so because they do not understand the 
real condition. They do not know that 
these people are not enjoying the liberties 
of a free country. The best they get is 
paternalism, an enlightened sort of des- 
potism. There is no blame attached to 
the people who practise this despotism. 
Indeed, they are only to be praised. They 
are doing the only work that is being done 
to prevent the lumps from degenerating 
into hopeless masses. 

Having lured these peasants from the 
remote corners of Europe and huddled 
them in rough camps, their employers 
have soon discovered that, socially speak- 
ing, they have laid and rotted. Filth, 
drunkenness, and disease have followed 
one another in rapid succession. So they 
have seized upon modern scientific wel- 
fare work, and the welfare workers, find- 
ing a slow but docile people to handle, 
have been delighted with their progress. 
Welfare workers, doctors, and visiting 
nurses are the kindly autocrats over 
millions of men and women in the mining 
camps and great industrial centres. Every, 
bit of work they do is good, but it is 
paternalism. It is all done with company 
money, spent on the company’s employees 
for the company’s benefit. In towns like 
those of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, which have advanced rapidly in 
welfare work, children are born into the 
world with the assistance of doctors paid 
by the company; they are baptized in 
churches built by the company and by 
ministers largely supported by the com- 
pany; they go to company schools, they 
are kept clean by the company’s nurse, 
they grow up to live in the company’s 
houses, work for the company, and get 
their social life in club houses provided 
by the company. For the present it is 
necessary work and will have to be done 
in that same paternalistic way so long as 
the foreign immigration continues to 
lump. But it is not making independent 
American citizens. It is making a class of 
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people used to control in all their every-day 
activities. They are not the basis of a 
self-governing republic. 

The answer of welfare workers to the 
charge of paternalism is that these people 
are not ready for democracy. They have 
to be led toward it gradually. Welfare 
workers look for signs of initiative as 
for the break of day. They cherish and 
repeat the stories of success. One of 
these is told by a doctor in the employ of 
the United States Steel Corporation in 
charge of the sanitary conditions and 
general health of a coal town in West 
Virginia.. Finding a sick man in a hut 
with his family in a frightful state of 
filth and foul air, he removed the man to 
the hospital:and kept him there a week. 
Some time later he visited the man again 
in the hut and was surprised to find it 
clean and wholesome. The man’s Polish 
wife had visited him in the hospital and 
had had there a vision of cleanliness and 
sweetness that was entirely aside from 
her life’s experience. She had been in 
America a number of years but the 
American ideal of cleanliness had never 
reached her before. No amount of good 
example, however, can lift some of these 
people from the degradation of centuries. 
Consider the tenements on the East Side 
in New York City where the bathtubs 
are used as receptacles for coal. Bathing 
is the most trying problem, especially in 
the dangerous trades where it is necessary. 
One lead manufacturer in Philadelphia 
pays his men twenty cents a bath and 
finds it a profitable investment in health 
and efficiency. The Chicago mill of the 
National Lead Company pays five cents 
a bath. At its Brooklyn mill the same 
concern has so arranged the lockers in 
which the men keep their street clothes 
and their working clothes that they can 
hardly pass from one to the other without 
getting a shower-bath, but it is not working 
very well. The men object on the point 
of modesty, and that old-world delicacy, 
which seems absurd to us, is counting its 
lead victims, too. 

This can all be changed. The Slav, 
the Greeks, and the southern Italians 
can all be made into American citizens if 
they are handled in sufficiently small 
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quantities and have an opportunity to 
live among and associate with Americans 
or Europeans who have already become 
assimilated. But they are not having 
that chance now. The best they are 
getting is paternalism and, if kept up for 
any length of time, that is good for neither 
employer nor employee. Paternalism is 
dangerous. If the employer has power 
for good over his employees he has power 
for evil. It draws hard and fast lines 
between classes. It means industrial 
aristocracy and a conscious working class 
that will eventually provide the raw ma- 
terial for just such revolutionary move- 
ments as the I. W. W. is now leading in 
this country. The most complete case 
of paternalism ever attempted in this 
country was the town of Pullman, and it 
failed. It is to be hoped that the paternal 
mining camps will also fail. Nor is there 
any slur in this. Every enlightened wel- 
fare worker looks. forward to it. He 
wants to see his charges chafe under his 
autocracy. Until they do they will never 
be Americans. 

The chief difficulty in the way of re- 
stricting immigration lies in the need for 
common labor. The United States Steel 
Corporation could have used last year 
ten thousand more Slavonians than it 
was able to get. Every other big mining 
and milling concern is in the same pre- 
dicament. But, from the national point 
of view, it is better that they should be. 
They are devoting their energies toward 
the production of raw material, much of 
which is shipped out of the country raw 
or in only the first stages of manufacture. 
The less raw material leaving the country 
the better. Common labor is used almost 
exclusively to handle it, so the less. com- 
mon labor the better we are off as a nation. 
Compare the industrial condition of the 
United States with that of Germany. 
The exports that leave our ports show only 
one fourth the skill and workmanship 
and consequent value of the exports that 
leave Germany. In Germany common 
labor is becoming steadily scarcer. In 
ten years, it is said, there will be not an 
untrained man in the German Empire. 
This is practically true to-day of Bavaria. 
Common labor is much less of a necessity 
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than it is supposed to be. But it has 
always been plentiful in this country, so 
industry has come to count on it. But it 
could get along better with less. Scarcity 
of labor inevitably necessitates the use of 
labor-saving devices. 

If common labor had not been so plenti- 
ful occupational disease would never have 
become so serious a problem. In the first 
place, when men are scarce employers 
take care not to lose any, but, more im- 
portant still, machinery is then substituted 
for men in the dangerous trades. The 
lead industry has given an example of this. 
It began, for reasons of economy, sub- 
stituting enclosed machinery for the 
dangerous work of separating white lead 
from the scraps of metallic lead which had 
failed to corrode. This proved such a saving 
both in labor and material that in the 
best mills entirely enclosed machinery 
handles the lead in all-the formerly dan- 
gerous transitions from the drying pans to 
the lead-in-oil paste. This has done away 
with more labor susceptible to industrial 
disease. The latest labor-saving device 
is a crane which has eliminated the dusty 
wheel-barrows that counted their victims 
by the hundreds. This has also proved 
such an economy that the lead com- 
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panies are experimenting with mechanical 
means for stripping the beds where the 
white lead is formed. Portable exhausts 
are in use in some lead mills, but the 
whole operation is still dangerous and 
clumsy. When that problem is solved, 
lead will be produced much more cheaply, 
lead mills will be perfectly safe, and the 
amount of common labor will be cut at 
least in two. The devices already in use 
by the National Lead Company have 
in the last ten years cut down the nec- 
essary common labor by 25 per cent. 

At least an equal saving could be made 
in industry as a whole by labor-saving 
devices now in existence. But so long as 
men can be had to do the work as cheaply 
as machinery there is no incentive to make 
the investment. If immigration were 
checked sufficiently to make common 
labor less available, this incentive would 
then bring about so rapid a substitution 
of labor-saving machinery that the de- 
mand for common labor would fall off 
and, in its place, there would arise a 
greater demand for skilled labor. We 
could then approach the German industrial 
ideal with industrial accident and industrial 
disease under control and the rapid dis- 
appearance of common labor. 


THE CHURCH MILITANT AGAINST 
THE SALOON 


HOW THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, LED BY A COUNTRY PREACHER FROM THE JASPER 
CIRCUIT, HAS MADE THE SALOON AN OUTLAW IN 72 PER CENT. 
OF THE AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


EARLY three quarters of the 
area of the United States is 
“dry” territory. Half the 
American people live out of 
reach of a licensed saloon. 
This is in a large measure the work of the 
Anti-Saloon League, the militant Church 
in practical politics. The League has 
done more in twenty years than the Pro- 


hibition Party has in fifty. For twenty 
years it has been testing and proving the 
efficiency of its political methods, until 
now it can forecast with a reasonable 
degree of certainty just what the people 
of any given part of the United States or 
the whole United States will do with the 
prohibition question whenever it is made 
an issue. It has become probably the 
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THE GROWTH OF NO-LICENSE TERRITORY 


WHITE STATES, ENTIRELY PROHIBITION TERRITORY; GRAY STATES, MORE THAN HALF THE POPULATION IN 
PROHIBITION TERRITORY; BLACK STATES, LESS THAN HALF IN PROHIBITION TERRITORY. NEARLY THREE 
QUARTERS OF THE TERRITORY IN THE UNITED STATES, CONTAINING HALF THE POPULATION, IS “pay” 


most active and effective political agency 
in the country. 

The Anti-Saloon League is not a political 
party. It is a league of organizations, 
and these organizations are, chiefly, the 
Christian churches of America, of almost 
every denomination, creed, and _ sect. 
The Anti-Saloon League is, in fact, the 
Church in politics — the modern “Church 
Militant.” And the Holy War in which 
it is engaged is the nation-wide crusade 
against the saloon. 

Many people — politicians especially — 
think the only way to accomplish reforms 
is to organize a new political party. The 
Populists thought so, but many of their 
doctrines, which now form part of the 
platforms of our present-day parties, made 
no headway until long after the Populist 
party was dead and gone. Conversely, 
there never was a Woman Suffrage party. 
And the Anti-Saloon League, working for 
a single object through existing political 
machinery and parties, has accomplished 
in twenty years what the Proh’bition 
party never even partly succe:ed in 


doing — it has made the prohibition issue 
a live one in almost every state and the 
dominant issue in many states. 

When the League was organized, twenty 
years ago, outside of a few thinly populated 
prohibition states there was hardly a spot 
on the map of the United States where 
liquor was not sold openly and legally. 
To-day, 72 per cent. of the total area of 
the United States — 2,130,746 square 
miles —is “dry” territory. There are 
nine states in which it is illegal to sell 
liquor anywhere in the commonwealth: 





Georgia North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
Maine . Tennessee 
Mississippi West Virginia 


North Carolina 
There are ten other states in which more 
than go per cent. of the total area is “dry.” 
These states are: 


Alabama New Hampshire 
Arkansas New Mexico 
Colorado Utah 

Florida Vermont 
Kentucky 


Wyoming 
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Arkansas has just passed a law requiring 
a petition signed by all the adult white 
men and women in any community before 
a saloon can be opened, practically in- 
suring state-wide prohibition. 

On the other hand, there is not a single 
state that is entirely “wet.” New Jersey 
comes nearest, with only four tenths of 
one per cent. of its area prohibition. 
Three quarters of Pennsylvania is “license”’ 
territory. But Illinois and Missouri are 
each 72 per cent. “dry” and 58 per cent. 
of New York State is prohibition territory. 

The Anti-Saloon League has _ hardly 
made itself felt as yet in the larger cities. 
It is working toward the cities — surround- 
ing them with areas of prohibition terri- 
tory and masses of prohibition sentiment. 
All the nine states now having state-wide 
prohibition laws are distinctly rural com- 
munities. Only slightly more than 20 
per cent. of the population of any of them 
live in the cities. Only two of the pro- 
hibition states have cities of 100,000 
population — Georgia and _ Tennessee. 
More than half the people of seventeen 
other states live in territory that is “dry” 
under local option laws. Nine of these 
states have no cities of 100,000 population. 
Six others have one such city each, and 
Minnesota has two. There are thirteen 
states in which between 25 and 50 per cent. 
of the people live in “dry” territory, and 
in these thirteen states there are twenty- 
two cities with a population of 100,000 or 
more. In the remaining nine states and 
the District of Columbia less than 25 per 
cent. of the population live under pro- 
hibition laws, and these states contain 
fifteen cities of 100,000 population or 
more, in which 71 per cent. of their people 
live. With this situation as its encourage- 
ment, the Anti-Saloon League now an- 
nounces its intention to attempt to bring 
about an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibiting the liquor traffic 
throughout the United States. 

Whether the same elements of strength 
that enable the League practically to 
dominate politics in the rural states and 
in the rural districts of most of the other 
states will prove strong enough to make 
national prohibition an issue at the next 
Congressional election, as the League 
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plans, or even at the tenth Congressional 
election from now, I do not attempt to 
predict, much less to forecast the result 
when the issue shall be squarely raised. 
But the League has accomplished results 
in Washington. It can point to a long 
list of prohibition legislation enacted at 
the Capitol as a result of its efforts, be- 
ginning with the abolition of the canteen 
from the army posts and winding up with 
the Webb-Kenyon law, passed in the last 
days of the last Congress by a two-thirds 
majority in each house over President 
Taft’s veto, forbidding the shipment in 
interstate commerce into “dry” territory 
of intoxicants intended to be sold. 

This latest evidence of the power of 
rural influence in Congress gave the final 
fillip to the League’s long-cherished plan 
of a nation-wide campaign for national 
prohibition. Of course, that is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, but on the other 
hand few people who have not studied 
its progress know the power of the Anti- 
Saloon League. It has won victory after 
victory against the political forces of an 
entire state, gaining its points in a hostile 
legislature and carrying county after 
county against all the money and political 
power of the liquor interests of the world’s 
greatest whiskey markets. The Church 
in the form of the League is far abler in 
politics than is the saloon. The reason is 
clear. It is the old story of a conflict 
between money and a moral principle. 
And whenever the issue between dollars 
and principles has been raised in this 
country, principles have always won in 
the long run. Let me quote from the 
Rev. Purley A. Baker, general superin- 
tendent of the League: 


The Anti-Saloon League is the federated 
Church in action against the saloon. Its 
agents are of the Church and under all cir- 
cumstances loyal to the Church. It has no 
interests apart from the Church. It goes just 
as fast and just as far as the public sentiment 
of the Church will permit. It has not come 
to the Kingdom simply to build a little local 
sentiment or to secure the passage of a few 
laws, nor yet to vote the saloons from a few 
hundred towns. These are mere incidents in 
its progress. Jt bas come to solve the liquor 
problem. 
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This big idea — that the Church must 
meet the saloon on its own ground and 
fight it with its own weapons — came to 
Mr. Howard H. Russell, a student at 
Oberlin, more than twenty-five years ago. 
He tried in various places — Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Berea, Chicago, and in 
Massachusetts — to get the Church to go 
into politics, but the church people were 
not yet ready to undertake something so 
far removed from what they had been 
taught was the function of the Church. 
At last, on May 24, 1893, at a meeting 
held in the college library at Oberlin, he 
persuaded a small group of enthusiasts 
to try his plan and on the following Fourth 
of July, a Sunday, the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League was formally launched at a union 
meeting in the First Congregational 
Church of Oberlin. Meanwhile, on June 
23d, the Anti-Saloon League of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had been formed under 
the leadership of Bishop Luther B. Wilson, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1894, at the suggestion of Archbishop 
Ireland, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Rev. A. J. Kynett, chairman of the 
Permanent Committee on Temperance 
and Prohibition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, worked out a plan for uniting all 
the church forces that were working toward 
that end, and from this resulted the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, formed at 
Washington on December: 18, 1895, with 
the existing local Leagues and forty-five 
other temperance organizations in its 
membership. Dr. Russell, the date of 
whose meeting at Oberlin is regarded as 
the birthday of the League, was chosen 
national superintendent. 

The Ohio Anti-Saloon League had made 
little progress in its efforts to get the 
churches to cross denominational lines 
and to codperate with one another, and to 
get church members to work and vote 
outside of their old party affiliations. 
Enough headway had been made, however, 
to give encouragement to the movement, 
and under Dr. Russell’s leadership state 
leagues began to be formed everywhere 
and the opening guns of the political 
battle were fired. 

Up to 1900 there were few results and 
several serious setbacks, but in that year 
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the League’s machinery began to operate 
more efficiently. In Arkansas and Ne- 
braska it took the field against the govern- 
ors in office and materially reduced their 
majorities for reélection, and several of 
the League’s law-enforcement bills were 
passed in other states. From then on, 
the record of the League’s work is one of 
victory upon victory, with only enough 
occasional setbacks to spur the leaders 
on to greater efforts. All over the country 
legislatures began passing local option 
laws and counties, townships, and muni- 
cipalities began voting “dry” under these 
laws. By the end of 1903 the liquor 
interests began to wake up to the fact that 
they had a new and dangerous foe to meet. 
From that year the issue has been squarely 
joined, and every year has seen an increas. 
ing proportion of victories for the League. 

The Ohio Anti-Saloon League, oldest 
of the state bodies, is perhaps the most 
active politically. When Dr. Russell be- 
came general superintendent of the 
national organization, the Rev. Purley 
A. Baker took his place as Ohio state 
superintendent. Dr. Baker was a country 
preacher. I might go farther and call 
him an old-fashioned country preacher 
of the kind of which America has produced 
so many —self-made men mighty in 
eloquence, confident in faith, powerful 
to stir the hearts of men. He might have 
become another Dwight L. Moody or a 
second John B. Gough if he had not realized 
that the times demanded action instead of 
talk. He was born in Jackson County, 
Ohio, in 1858, but he is as young in spirit 
to-day as he was when, a boy of thirteen, 
the exigency of a stepfather compelled 
him to go to work as a farm-hand. He 
“farmed it”? summers and went to school 
winters, first at Williamsport, then at 
the Xenia Normal School. Teaching 
school and studying law meantime, he 
attended a Methodist revival meeting 
and was converted. Although not yet 
admitted to the bar, he had won a con- 
siderable local fame as an orator, and one 
day the pastor of his church invited him 
to attend a quarterly conference. There 
the minister asked the assembled elders 
to license Brother Baker to preach. They 
did, and a week from the next Sunday he 
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preached his first sermon to the people 
of his home church. He has been a 
preacher ever since. “Jasper Circuit, 
Pike County,” was his first charge — truly 
rural both in name and fact. He “rode 
circuit” in a buckboard for two years, 
serving six churches and preaching three 
sermons every Sunday and two during 
the week. Half the time he was also 
ministering to the four churches of the 
adjoining circuit. Then he got a village 
charge at Racine, then a larger church at 
Gallipolis, and then went to the Third 
Street Methodist Church of Columbus, 
where, two years later, Dr. Russell 
found him and drafted him into the service 
of the Anti-Saloon League. He was 
first field secretary, then superintendent 
of the -Cleveland district, then state 
superintendent. 

“State superintendent” in the Anti- 
Saloon League means chief political organ- 
izer and head lobbyist. Mr. Baker knew 
politics, and especially rural politics. 
He knew rural Ohio and its people and he 
had lived long enough in Columbus to 
get a few accurate, first-hand impressions 
of the General Assembly in action. Under 
his guidance the Ohio Anti-Saloon League 
began to exert an influence at the State 
House that resulted in the passage of a 
municipal local option law, in 1902, under 
which 500 villages and cities have since 
voted “dry,” and incidentally brought 
about the permanent retirement ‘from 
politics of a number of the strongest 
friends of the liquor interests. Then, in 
1904, Dr. Russell resigned to give his 
entire attention to the work in New York 
and Dr. Baker was elected to succeed 
him. as general superintendent. 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, a young lawyer 
who had become a temperance worker 
when a student at Oberlin, was chosen 
Dr. Baker’s successor as state superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League. 
The Anti-Saloon League of Ohio is now 
probably the most powerful single political 
influence in the state. It has never lost 
a vital point in its ten-years’ war under 
Mr. Wheeler’s generalship. It was the 
first of the state leagues to go into a guber- 
natorial contest and win against the 
dominant party with a candidate of its 
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own choosing. In 1905, it declared war 
on Governor Myron T. Herrick, for his 
action in killing a residence-district local 
option bill in the General Assembly. 
This had not seemed a dangerous thing 
for Governor Herrick to do. The Re- 
publican party had been solidly intrenched 
in Ohio ever since the Civil War. Governor 
Herrick was sure of a renomination at the 
hands of his party, and a Republican 
nomination had always meant election 
in Ohio. The Anti-Saloon League offered 
its support to the Democratic party, 
provided a candidate satisfactory to it 
were nominated, and Mr. John M. Patti- 
son, an active supporter of the League 
and a worker in the Methodist Church, 
was nominated and elected —the first 
Democratic governor of Ohio in nearly 
half a century. 

This Ohio victory stimulated the en- 
thusiasm of the Anti-Saloon League 
throughout the Middle West. By this 
time state leagues had been organized 
everywhere. The Illinois League had 
elected three Prohibition members to the 
legislature, one from Peoria, the old home 
of the whiskey trust. Kentucky, long 
boastful of its whiskey, in 1906 enacted a 
local option law, and now there are only 
a few scattering “wet” spots in the Blue 
Grass state, outside of the three largest 
cities. By 1907 the League’s work was 
under full headway. The country preacher 
from the Jasper circuit was reaping the 
fruits of his Ohio experience. Alabama 
passed a county option law and twenty- 
four counties immediately voted “dry,” 
one of them including the city of Birming- 
ham. Arkansas abolished all saloons out- 
side of the cities. Colorado enacted a 
municipal local optionlaw. Georgia voted 
for state-wide prohibition. All Delaware 
except New Castle County voted “dry,” 
and eight more North Carolina counties 
abolished the saloon. Governor Cobb, 
of Maine, began to enforce the old prohibi- 
tion law and eleven Virginia municipalities 
outlawed the dram-shop. The next year, 
1908, Mississippi and North Carolina 
adopted state-wide prohibition, the latter 
by referendum, which carried by more 
than 44,000 majority. More than 11,000 
saloons were closed in the United States 
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in 1908, and the next year Tennessee be- 
came entirely “dry” by _ prohibiting 
saloons within four miles of any church 
or schoolhouse and forbidding the manu- 
facture of intoxicants within the state. 
South Carolina provided for county pro- 
hibition by referendum, and Wyoming 
abolished all saloons outside of incor- 
porated towns. 

By 1910 the liquor interests began to be 
thoroughly alarmed. They started back- 
fires in several states against the prohibi- 
tion wave. There were some reactions 
in 1910 and 1911, although the two years 
closed with important gains for the Anti- 
Saloon League, not the least of which was 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the 21-year prohibition 
law enacted by Congress for the old Indian 
Territory, now part of Oklahoma. And 
the years 1912 and 1913 have been marked 
by advanced temperance legislation in 
seventeen states. 

The two greatest victories for the League 
in these last two years have been the 
adoption, by referendum, in West Virginia, 
of a state-wide prohibition law to take 
effect January 1, 1914, and the passage 
by Congress of the Webb-Kenyon law, 
which the League regards as the crowning 
victory of its twenty years of effort. 

If the Washington Bureau of the League 
had never gained anything more than this 
Webb-Kenyon law it would have demon- 
strated the political power of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The strongest argument 
the League has to meet is the contention, 
often made in good faith by people who 
would be perfectly willing to see every 
saloon closed, that prohibition doesn’t 
prohibit. “You can’t enforce prohibition 
laws,” is the plea on which they refuse 
their support. Under the famous “ original 
package” decision of the Supreme Court, 
there was no power to prevent the ship- 
ment of intoxicants into “dry” territory 
from across state lines, and it was difficult 
to enforce even state-wide prohibition. 
Since the passage of the Webb-Kenyon 
law more of the legally “dry” spots of 
the United States are actually more “dry” 
than ever before. 

The Washington Bureau had _ been 
established in 1898, with the Rev. Edwin 
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C. Dinwiddie, a Lutheran minister, as its 
legislative superintendent. It began with 
the fight against the canteen at army 
posts, which it won with the help of the 
W. C. T. U. and other temperance organ- 
izations. It brought about the enactment 
of the law compelling the publication of the 
names of holders of Federal retail liquor 
tax certificates. This has been of the 
greatest value in the law-enforcement 
campaigns of the League, for few illegal 
liquor dealers care to ignore the Federal 
Government, however contemptuous they 
may be of local police powers. And, 
through the League’s work, Congress in 
1906 appropriated $25,000 to employ 
detectives to stamp out the sale of liquor 
to Indians. 

Commissioner Leupp sent for Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, a young man who had 
been active in anti-saloon work in the 
West, and gave him a free hand to 
“clean up the Indian Territory.” Mr. 
Johnson’s fourteen-months’ war on the 
whiskey-peddlers was as exciting as any 
chapter in the history of the taming of the 
Wild West. A quarter of a million bottles 
of whiskey were smashed, 76 gambling 
houses were destroyed, more than 1,000 
arrests were made, and several outlaws 
were killed, while in this campaign and 
the later work in the other reservations 
eight of Mr. Johnson’s officers lost their 
lives at the hands of the whiskey ring. 
But the sale of liquor to Indians was 
effectually stopped in Indian Territory 
and elsewhere, and the 4,173 convictions 
obtained in local courts are pointed to by 
the Anti-Saloon League in refutation of 
another of the arguments against prohibi- 
tion — that “you can’t get juries to con- 
vict in liquor cases.” 

At Mr. Dinwiddie’s call the Anti-Saloon 
League can at any time put into Wash- 
ington on short notice more and abler 
lobbyists (I use the word without any 
improper implication, for the League’s 
lobby is not one for private gain) than 
the supporters or opponents of tariff 
schedules, currency bills, or any other 
special legislation ever could. The lobby 
that backed up the Webb-Kenyon bill 
numbered 270, and came to Washington 
from 32 states. It represented 24 tem- 
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perance organizations and the governing 
bodies of 15 religious denominations. 
Their campaign was thoroughly organized. 
The forenoons were spent in personal 
work with Senators and Representatives. 
Every afternoon a meeting ‘of the entire 
delegation was held to report progress. 
A banquet was given, to which law-makers 
were invited. The same tried-and-tested 
tactics that have won Congress a thousand 
times were the tactics that lobbied the 
Webb-Kenyon bill through. 

The strength of the Anti-Saloon League, 
however, lies not in its work in Wash- 


ington but in its habit of taking advantage, 


District of the Illinois Anti-Saloon League. 
The League’s programme for Illinois is 
the modest one of the passage of a residence 
district local option law, a better law to 
enforce prohibition in “dry” districts, 
and a county local option law. The 
League is opposed to voting on the saloon 
question in Chicago or Cook County, 
which includes Chicago, until the saloons 
have been driven out of the residence 
districts.. This may be _ opportunist 
politics, but it is good politics because 
it does not demand results impossible 
of achievement. 

As an illustration of the practical way 
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PREACHERS. AS POLITICIANS 


A-SAMPLE OF THE PRECISE AND COMPLETE REPORTS ON VOTERS THAT HAVE ENABLED THE ANTI-SALOON 
LEADERS IN CHICAGO: TO CARRY ELECTIONS.IN ‘‘WET’’ DISTRICTS 


of every opportunity that arises, any- 
where in the country, to gain a point for 
prohibition. Its whole policy is oppor- 
tunist. It works along the lines of least 
resistance and goes with public sentiment 
instead of against it. The methods of the 
different state leagues vary, of course, 
with local conditions, but they are always 
the methods of the practical politician — 
that is the secret of the League’s success. 
It is the whole scheme of its work. 
Perhaps as efficient a political organiza- 
tion as exists anywhere is that built up in 
Chicago under the direction of Mr. E. J. 
Davis, superintendent of the Chicago 


in which the Anti-Saloon League goes 
into politics, let me call attention to the 
organization of the Ward, Senate District, 
Congressional District, Chicago Advisory, 
and Cook County Advisory committees 
of the Illinois League. The unit is the 
Ward Committee, made up of one member 
from every affiliated church in the ward, 
with additional members from churches 
of more than 350 communicants. One 
member from every church serves on the 
Senate District Committee, and one from 
every church on the Congressional Dis- 
trict Committee. The Chicago Advisory 
Committee is made up of two members 
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from every Ward Committee, and the 
County Committee has three members 
from every Senate District Committee. 
How the work of these committees is 
subdivided and parcelled out among 
sub-committees is an interesting point. 
The “Captains of Ten” are a highly 
important part of the political machinery 
of the League. They are its scouts, its 
collectors of information, and to a certain 
extent its ultimate executives in carrying 
out the campaigns. Whenever a polling 
list comes out, either for a primary or an 
election, the names for every ward are 
given to these “Captains of Ten,” ten 
names to every captain. Within a day 
or two there is a report in the Anti-Saloon 
League headquarters on every voter in 
the city. One of the charts reproduced 
here shows the minuteness with which 
these reports are made—such details 
about every voter as to whether he has a 
telephone, has registered, and is a church 
member; his attitude on county local 
option and — the League regards this as 
important — what newspaper he reads. 
This is practical politics. This kind of 
minute information about the individual 
voters is the secret of the success of every 
successful political organization. And 
while the Illinois League is building for 
the future so far as Chicago is concerned, 
it occasionally demonstrates its present 
political strength—as when it elected 
the Rev. Frank G. Smith to the legisla- 
ture, on an independent ticket and a 
straight-out Anti-Saloon platform, in a 
Republican district against the candidate 
of the Lorimer machine. Three workers 
in every precinct in the state, who can be 
relied on to put in forty to fifty hours of 
work every election, is the ultimate aim 
of the Illinois League as to organization. 
I have told somewhat in detail of the 
way the League works in Chicago because 
it illustrates precisely the main point of 
strength of the whole movement — that 
it works in politics exactly as experience 
has shown political work must be done to 
be successful. It takes no stock in enthu- 
siasm and does not rely upon prayer and 
hallelujahs to carry wards and precincts. 
It lobbies at state capitols just as it does 
at Washington. Its representatives argue 


before committees and button-hole mem- 
bers, but they do not rely on argument 
and persuasion to move legislators. They 
see to it that the individual members 
hear from the folks at home. They 
organize mass-meetings and circulate peti- 
tions in the members’ home districts. They 
start local campaigns against the reélection 
of members who oppose them. Mr. 
Baker tells of one state where the League 
had to defeat 87 members of the legisla- 
ture before the politicians began to take 
it seriously. In short, the Anti-Saloon 
League is in politics all the time and is 
“playing politics” all the time, according 
to the well-established rules of the game. 
And it gets what it wants mainly because 
it wants only one thing and does not go 
after anything else. It is not trying to 
abolish murder, cigarettes, arson, turkey- 
trotting, gambling, divorce, or the high 
cost of living. It is after the saloon, in 
the belief that when that goes there won’t 
be so many other things needing abolition. 
It doesn’t rest with getting local-option 
laws passed but goes into counties, town- 
ships, and municipalities and organizes 
“dry” campaigns under these local-option 
laws. It makes itself the champion of 
law-enforcement and puts its agents and 
detectives into “dry” territory to run 
down the bootlegger and the “‘blind tiger.” 
It is on the trail of the saloon every minute 
and doesn’t worry about anything else. 
Its work is all directed from Westerville, 
a quiet little German village of 2,500, the 
seat of Otterbein University, twelve miles 
from Columbus. The League moved 
there from Columbus a few years ago 
because the village offered it a $10,000 
tract of land if it would build its pub- 
lishing plant there. There was no money 
available, but the League moved on faith. 
Now the $125,000 plant is practically 
paid for, though two frame dwellings 
serve as office-buildings for the head- 
quarters staff of 700 employees. Here 
are published 31 different state editions 
of the League’s official organ, the weekly 
American Issue, with a circulation of 
430,000; the New Republic, edited 
by Mr. William E. Johnson, the man who 
put the Indian Territory whiskey-peddlers 
out of business; the American Patriot, 
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a monthly magazine, and enough other 
temperance literature to bring the total 
output of the plant up to the equivalent 
of 250,000,000 book pages a year. 

At Westerville, too, is the headquarters 
of the League’s evangelistic arm, the 
Lincoln-Lee Legion, with the Rev. Howard 
H. Russell, founder of the League, at its 
head as general secretary. More than a 
million boys and girls in the last ten years 
have signed the Legion’s pledge, said to 
be the same as the one drawn up by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and administered by him to 
Cleophas Breckenridge and other boys 
in the South Fork schoolhouse. The 
name of Robert E. Lee was linked with 
Lincoln’s in the Legion’s name this year. 
On November: oth, this year, the day 
known as “ World’s Temperance Sunday,” 
Dr. Russell expects to double the member- 
ship of the Legion by enrolling a million 
more signers of the Lincoln pledge in a 
single day... 

On that same day the Anti-Saloon 
League plans to launch its programme for 
“the next and final step,” national pro- 
hibition, in connection with its national 
convention at Columbus, where governors, 
senators, and bishops are to be the 
speakers, and where the plan for raising 
the “Jubilee Fund” of $500,000 to carry 
on the. campaign for national prohibition 
for five years is to be perfected. 

The Anti-Saloon League is no one man’s 
work, no one man’s property, and no one 
man dominates it. To name the men in 
its corps of salaried workers who have done 
in their respective fields work as effective 
in its way as that of Mr. Dinwiddie in 
Washington, Mr. Wheeler in Ohio, or Mr. 
Davis in Chicago, would be to print a 
roster of the League. Nor does one church 
or denomination control it. Bishop Wil- 
son, still its president, is a Methodist, 
and so is Dr. Baker. That, however, is 
merely a coincidence. The roster of the 
Illinois League, which is typical, includes 
in its state board delegates chosen by 
and representing officially the following 
churches and religious organizations: 


The Baptist Church, the Illinois Baptist 
State Association, four Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Presbyterian, 
United Presbyterian, Congregational, Disciples, 


United Brethren, Protestant Episcopal, M. E. 
South, Christian, Methodist Protestant, Ger- 
man Methodist, Universalist, United Evangel- 
ical, English Lutheran, Brethren, Swedish 
Lutheran, Swedish Baptist, Swedish Methodist, 
and Norwegian Lutheran Churches; the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Free Church, the Evangelical 
Association, the Swedish Temperance Society, 
the Independent Order of Good Templars, the 
Christian Endeavor Union, and the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society. 


It would be hard to make up a list more 
inclusive and more representative of mili- 
tant Christianity than that. 





CHECKING THE HABIT OF DRINK 


THE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF ALL’ LIQUORS, 
WHICH DOUBLED IN THE DECADE BEFORE THE ACTIV- 
ITY OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE BEGAN BUT WHICH 
HAS GAINED MORE SLOWLY SINCE AND NOT AT ALL 
IN THE LAST SIX YEARS 


The real work of the League that has 
won its victories has been done by the 
men in the field, four hundred and more 
who are giving their lives to the work and 
playing politics, good politics, practical 
politics, but always clean politics, in the 
name of the Church and the cause of 
prohibition. More than a million per- 
sons are regular contributors to the finan- 
cial support of the League. A force of 
volunteer workers is ready to take the 
field at every cross-roads in every state 
— the greatest army, the League’s leaders 
claim, ever organized for a single cause. 
It is not a political party and it never can 
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be one. It has no party platforms to 
worry over, no statesmen to educate. 
Even the statistics of the Internal 
Revenue Office, showing an annual in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
intoxicants in the United States, do not 
worry the Anti-Saloon League. “Plot 
the curve of the increase,” it says, in 
effect, “and you will see that the per- 
centage of annual gain is less every year. 
And, since half the people of the United 
‘States now live in ‘dry’ territory and half 
the people who live in ‘wet’ territory 
do not drink, we know there are fewer 
people drinking. There are fewer saloons 
to-day than ever before.” The League 
also directs attention to the statistics of 
the American Contractor, showing that 
whereas in 1906 the brewers and distillers 
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of America spent $14,578,000 in new build- 
ings and extensions of their business, and 
the churches only $5,632,751, conditions 
were more than reversed in 1912, when the 
churches spent $14,870,506 on new plants, 
against the liquor people’s $2,937,783, 
and the first four months of 1913 show ten 
times the expenditure for new churches 
as for additions to the brewing and dis- 
tilling facilities of the country. 

With the country preacher from the 
Jasper circuit at its head, the Church 
is not only militant but practical. 
The effectiveness of its organization 
and its singleness of purpose make 
the Anti-Saloon League a_ tremendous 
force in shaping the politics of the 
United States and the living conditions 
of its people. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 
AN AWAKENING IN RURAL NEW ENGLAND 


BY 


CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


FOUR-DAY conference was 

recently held at Amherst, 

Mass., under the auspices of 

the State Agricultural Col- 

lege, and inspiring testimony 
was given that rural New England is get- 
ting together, organizing, which means 
becoming efficient. 

“Esop’s Fables have been read for a 
hundred years by the pupils at the little 
red school houses, yet the moral of the 
fable of the bundle of sticks is only just 
beginning to find acceptance in the coun- 
tryside. There are many difficulties 
which are insurmountable for one farmer, 
but which are nevertheless easily handled 
by a group, even though none of the group 
is of as strong a personality as the one 
individual. New England has had plenty 
of sturdy individuals but the New England 
farmers’ very individualism has led to 
failure and abandoned farms. 

But in the last half-dozen years a change 
has begun. 


At this Amherst meeting the Rev. Silas 
Persons, a pastor in the little town of 
Casanova, N. Y., told how he had been in 
that town for seventeen years before he 
himself woke up. Then he was called 
upon suddenly to preach a_ funeral 
sermon four miles out in the country. 
He found himself in a room full of people 
whom he did not even know by sight. 

“These people’s ancestors went to 
church,” he said to himself, “and they do 
not. The village church is responsible 
for the country neighborhood, and nobody 
is going to take its job.” 

He was wise enough to know that he 
would have to begin with some other than 
a church service to get them all working 
together, and he began with a field day 
which developed intoafair. It was not the 
usual sort of a fair devoted to horse-racing 
and fakir side-shows. It was the old-fash- 
ioned fair as it used to be before the idea 
became commercialized. Noadmission was 
charged and nothing was sold on the 
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vrounds; the whole countryside brought 
lunch baskets and came to enjoy the sports 
and to participate in the exhibits; there 
was a plowing contest for which the young 
men had been practising for weeks, and 
in which they were all beaten by an old, 
old man with a long, white beard, a lame 
horse, and an ancient plow. There was 
the traditional greased pole to be climbed, 
and other games and contests. There 
were regular exhibits of preserves and 
farm produce, etc. The whole day’s 
entertainment cost $150. 

Perhaps this does not seem to be church 
work; but the pastor showed that it was. 
The good hard work which preceded the 
fair and the friendly rivalry of the contests 
launched a species of fellowship and good- 
will hitherto unknown among these people; 
petty jealousies and bickerings vanished, 
people discovered their neighbors, and 
the pastor proceeded with a programme of 
holding them together through the long, 
cold winter with a series of fortnightly 
socials. He started four or five of the 
young people making a study of the his- 
tory of the Jews, and the delivering of their 
essays was made the excuse for the meet- 
ings at one farmhouse after another. No 
one was put to any expense at these meet- 
ings, and everybody was invited. 

“Usually there was an attendance of 
about seventy,” said the pastor, “but on 
bad nights when it was sleeting and pitch 
dark, the attendance fell off to about fifty.”’ 

“Nobody particularly wanted the 
socials when we began,” he went on. “I 
had to butt in. At one house where | 
called the family was on the inside, and | 
on the outside, and we maintained those 
friendly relations throughout the inter- 
view. I enlarged on what we planned to 
do, and they said they had no objections. 
Yet by the happy accident of being able 
to do something for them in time of trouble 
| made my way into that house finally, 
and later we had one of our best meetings 
there.” 

In the meanwhile he has drawn the 
people into the church by the simple 
expedient of holding a series of afternoon 
and evening services in the schoolhouses 
for those who live far from town. Then 
he heard there was to be a dance in a 
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district where his Sunday school attend- 
ance did not satisfy him. 

“Just what I want; I’ll be there,” he 
sent word; and at ten o’clock, when there 
was a lull in the dancing, he took the floor 
and outlined his plans. The following 
Sunday he had an attendance of fifty- 
nine instead of the customary nineteen. 

“A year before the fair,’ he explained 
simply, ‘‘I] should not have been invited, or 
I should have felt in the way if | had gone. 
But after we had come to know each other, 
well, | went to their party and they came 
to mine.” 

And thus ended the pastor’s narrative 
of a community where spiritual regenera- 
tion had grown out of a fair. 

One afternoon of the Amherst conference 
was given over to “Reports of Actual 
Achievements in Community Organization 
and Development.” 

This was a remarkable sort of exper- 
ience meeting of representatives from 
twelve tiny towns all the way from Cape 
Cod to Western Berkshire which had 
sounded a call to action within the last 
year or two. A variety of things had 
served as a nucleus of growing civic con- 
sciousness in these villages. Often it was 
the church which started it; once a good- 
roads slogan; once a pageant; again, the 
women of the community awoke to the 
need of holding the young people together 
and away from doubtful amusements. 

In two towns a few enterprising citizens 
have achieved ‘“‘community houses.”’ It was 
the women in Montague City who put up a 
$3,500 library hali to be used not only to 
house the library but for socials and enter- 
tainments as well. 

They started with only sixty-eight 
cents in the treasury, but they were rich 
in pluck and a grim determination to rouse 
the dormant public spirit of the town. 

They began to raise their fund by giving 
a little entertainment. When the house 
was half up, the women mortgaged the 
first half to pay for the rest. And so on 
through a series of undertakings which 
would have taxed the courage of an ex- 
perienced financier, until they achieved 
their attractively furnished little building 
which is now a great source of pride and 
a centre for all the social life of the town. 








THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE LAKES AND PARKS OF MINNEAPOLIS 


PEN spaces where the public 

has a chance to play are a 

tremendous asset of any city 

that is encouraging people to 

come to it towork. Minne- 

apolis has a park system founded on natural 

conditions. It is perhaps more fortunate 

in this respect than most other cities, but 

it is to its credit that adequate advantage 

has been taken of the natural conditions. A 

chain of lakes is connected by parkways or 

boulevards and the utmost use is made of 

these to provide recreation and amuse- 
ment to the people of the city. 

The lakes give the advantages of water 

sports and recreations in an inland city. 

There are the Lakes of the Isles, two hun- 
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PARKS OF WATER 


THE LARGE AND EASILY ACCESSIBLE PARKS OF 
MINNEAPOLIS (HERE INDICATED IN BLACK) ARE 
REMARKABLE FOR THEIR MANY BEAUTIFUL LAKES 


dred acres; Lake Calhoun, five hundred 
and twenty-two acres; Lake Harriet, more 
than four hundred acres; Lake Nokomis, 
more than four hundred acres. Three of 
these lakes have been completely reclaimed 
and improved. This year a perfect bath- 
ing beach, with an adequate bath house 
has been opened and free swimming in- 
struction is provided for the citizens. 
The use of the bath house is free, a merely 
nominal charge being made for the use of 
bathing suits. A gigantic roof garden for 
three thousand people projects over the 
water, and the park department provides 
the finest music available. Boating and 
fishing are allowed on all the lakes 
The city stocks the waters with fish fo: 
its citizens’ sport and provides racks for the 
boats of individual owners for the small 
charge of $4 a year. The revenues from 
the boat stands, from the refectory, and 
from the bathing house pay for all the 
labor involved in their maintenance. 
The population of Minneapolis is 350,000, 
and there is an acre of park for every 
100 inhabitants. 

As in other Western cities the park 
system began at the beginning of its 
history — in 1857. 

But the present large movement for city 
recreations began in 1883. Its practical 
realization was accomplished only in the 
last eight years and the city has gained its 
open spaces comparatively cheaply. The 
3,700 acres of Minneapolis cost $4,000,000 
for land and $2,000,000 for improvements, 
Boston, one of the best parked cities of 
the East, has 2,500 acres, which cost more 
than $9,000,000 for land alone and 
$10,000,000 for improvements. 

The influence of this constructive public 
park movement is seen in the suburban 
districts of the city. Practically every 
house has well planted grounds, most of 
which have even been laid out by a land- 
scape architect. There is probably more 
garden beauty in Minneapolis than in 
any other city of its size. 



































THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


UPPER PICTURE: SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, TACOMA, WASH., IN 1890. LOWER PICTURE: 
THE SAME VIEW TO-DAY. THE POPULATION OF TACOMA INCREASED FROM 37,714 IN 1900 
TO 83,743 IN IQ10, A GROWTH OF I[22 PER CENT. IN TEN YEARS 
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RAISING WATER BY GAS 


EXPLOSIONS 
ROBABLY the most interesting 
mechanical invention placed in 


actual operation on a large scale 
during the last year is the remarkable 
explosion-pump invented by an English- 
man. He watched a piston removing 
water indirectly by the force of gas explo- 
sions and wondered why the explosions 
could not be utilized direct. He saw no 
reason why the explosions had first to be 
confined in an internal combustion engine 
to provide power for the operation of a 
pump. He devised an apparatus that not 
only does away with the conventional 
internal combustion engine, with its piston, 
fly-wheel, and crank, but also with any- 
thing that, through familiar usage, would 
be recognized as a pump. 


His invention consists mainly of a com- 
bustion chamber and a play-pipe. Water 
from an intake rises to a certain height in 
the combustion chamber, a gas explosion 
is directed against it, and this water is 
driven through the play-pipe into a conical 
tower or stand-pipe. The pipe connecting 
the combustion chamber with the tower is 
called a play-pipe rather than just a 
delivery-pipe, because, after each explosion, 
the water plays or swings back and forth 
through it, in somewhat the same manner 
that a wave, coming from the ocean and 
striking a breakwater, is thrown back 
until driven in again by the force of a 
succeeding wave. But this is more clearly 
explained by a detailed description of the 
method of operation. 

Air and gas, in the proper mixture, are 
forced by a small compressor into the 
space above the water level in the com- 
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AN ENGLISH CITY'S GASOLINE-PUMPED WATER SUPPLY 
THE OUTLET OF AN AUXILIARY WATER-SYSTEM OF LONDON WHICH UTILIZES GASOLINE-EXPLOSIONS IN A 


NEW WAY. 


IT IS SIMPLER AND CHEAPER THAN ANY PUMPING MACHINERY HERETOFORE IN USE 
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bustion chamber, and then this charge is 
fired by an electric spark. The force of 
the explosion drives the water through the 
play-pipe into the conical tower, from 
which a delivery-pipe carries part of it 
into the reservoir or other point of de- 
livery. The water thus driven out of the 
combustion chamber and along the play- 
pipe into the tower leavesa partial vacuum 
in’ the chamber, and more water enters 
through the inlet pipes. At the same time 
air is drawn into the combustion chamber 
through what are called scavenging valves, 
and the water left in the conical tower, 
having come to rest, starts to fall. As 
much of this water as can so escape passes 
through the deliyery-pipe intothe reservoir, 
and the remainder drives the water in 
the play-pipe back into the combustion 
chamber, the pressure so created expelling 
the products of combustion, now well 
diluted by the scavenging air, through 
open exhaust valves. As the water con- 
tinues to rise in the combustion chamber 
these valves are sealed by it, and the 
diluted products of combustion - still 
remaining are compressed until the pres- 
sure so attained is sufficient to cause the 
water to surge back along the play-pipe 
again. When this occurs the pressure in 
the combustion chamber again falls below 
atmospheric pressure, a charge of air and 
gas is drawn in, and the water, on its next 
return, swinging through the play-pipe, 
compresses the charge. This is exploded at 
the proper moment by the electric spark. 
In other words the water in the play-pipe 
goes back and forth twice for every explo- 
sion. The process is automatically re- 
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peated, the explosions occurring about nine 
times a minute. 

__ Five of the pumps are now in successful 
operation, exploding water up from the 
River Lea into the great new reservoir 
which supplies London. Four of the pumps 
discharge 40,000 gallons a minute, and 
the fifth has a capacity of 20,000 gallons. 
So economical is the operation that noth- 














OUTLETS OF A NEW PUMPING SYSTEM 


ing before invented in pumps, driven by 
steam, electricity, or gasoline, can com- 
pete with it. The flow into the reservoir 
from the delivery-pipe discharging from 
the conical tower of each unit is continuous 
and practically uniform. 





MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 
THAT TALK 
LMOST every one has now been 
made familiar with the Edison 
“talking” pictures, which have 


been hailed as a great advance in the 
motion-picture world. The “talking” pic- 
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A NEW PUMP THAT ‘‘ EXPLODES” WATER FROM A WELL 
AS THE SYSTEM IS USED TO SUPPLY A NEW RESERVOIR AT A SUBURB OF LONDON 
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tures, however, as now produced, seem 
simple enough. The process is a mere 
combining of two separate machines — 
the Edison phonograph and the motion- 
picture projector — in such manner that 
the pictures and the sounds made by the 
persons or instruments, machines, and the 
like, shown in the pictures, and afterward 
reproduced by phonographic records, are 
. synchronized. 

Now a further advance, shown through 
experiments to be practicable, but still 
awaiting certain mechanical developments 
to be made perfect, may soon beannounced. 
This is a motion-picture film that talks, 
and the electrical experts in New York 
who are at work on the idea are confident 
that they will soon make of it a success. 
The idea consists of combining pictures 
and a photophonographic record on the 
one strip of film. 

Photophonographic records are not 
new. They were first produced in 1897 
by a German scientist who discovered 
the “speaking” arc, which is a converter of 
sound into electric vibrations. The 
operation of making a sound record by 
means of an electric arc is as follows: The 
speaking or singing voice of the person or 
persons, and the sounds made by the 
instruments of an orchestra are, for ex- 
ample, caught by a telephone transmitter, 
the sound is augmented by a special mi- 
crophone, and this augmented sound, 
directed into an electric arc, causes vari- 
ations in the intensity of light of the arc. 
This light is then concentrated, by means 
of a cylindrical lens, upon a photographic 
film, which is passed at a constant velocity 
in front of it, and makes thereon a record 
of light variations. The illustration shows 
the kind of record that results. The alter- 
nating light and dark stripes shown upon 
these films have the appearance of great 
irregularity, but are in reality exceedingly 
regular and harmonious, only changing 
their order with the change of the corres- 
ponding sound. Every sound gives its 
own group of lines and may be easily read 
from the photophonographic record. 

Such a sound-record can be made on one 
side or half of the face of a motion-picture 
film, and the pictures themselves fill the 
other side or the other half. The combina- 
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tion film would make possible the repro- 
duction of voices and instrumental music, 
as well as the scenes of an entire opera. 
In reproducing, the combination “ talk- 
ing” and motion-picture film will be run 
through the motion-picture projecting 
machine in the usual way, the motton- 
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FILMS 


‘““ TALKING ” 
THAT RECORD SOUNDS BY CATCHING A_ PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMPRESSION OF THE VARIATIONS IN THI 
VIBRATIONS OF AN ELECTRIC ARC WHICH PULSATES 
IN HARMONY WITH A MICROPHONE, AND THAT RE- 
PRODUCE THESE SOUNDS BY THE EFFECT OF VARIA- 
TIONS IN LIGHT THROWN THROUGH THEM UPON A 
SELENIUM CELL WHICH IS CONNECTED WITH A 
LOUD-SPEAKING TELEPHONE 


picture half of the film being thrown upon 
the picture screen, and the sound-record 
side or half of the film projected into a 
selenium cell connected with a loud- 
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speaking telephone placed somewhere be- 
hind the picture screen. The light pro- 
jected through the sound-record half of 
the film by the motion-picture machine 
varies in strength according to the inten- 
sity of the dark stripes or lines on the film. 
This results in an illumination of the sele- 
nium cell corresponding in its variations 
with the sound waves directed into the arc 
and thence against the film in the making 
of the record, and these varying vibra- 
tions: are converted into sound again 
through the medium of the selenium cell 
and the loud-speaking telephone. The 
“speaking” arc, in other words, is a con- 
verter of sound into electric vibrations and 
light, and the selenium cell and loud- 
speaking telephone are the means of con- 
verting the light back into electric vibra- 
tions and thence into the sounds that 
originally made the electric vibrations. 
The recording and reproducing of sound 
in this manner is an interesting process in 
which sound becomes electricity, and then 
becomes light, causes chemical actions, 
then becomes light, then electricity, and 
finally sound again. 

One of the problems that have yet to be 
completely solved in the combining of 
pictures and a sound-record on the one 
film has to do with the fact that sound 
and light travel at different speeds. But 
the adjusting of this, according to the 
experimenters, will not prove particularly 
difficult to accomplish. 





THE “IMPERATOR’S” FIRE 
PROTECTION 


WENTY-EIGHT metal tubes about 
two inches in diameter, the mouths 
or outlets of which are all nested 

in a glass-fronted box that might be taken 
for some kind of music box at first glance, 
form one of the most important aspects of 
the Imperator’s fire protection. The hold 
of the giant ship is divided into twenty- 
eight compartments. Shoulda fire start in 
any one of these divisions the smoke would 
rise in the tube leading from it and flow 
out into the box, where it would make its 
presence known to the manonduty. This 
attendant would then give the alarm, 
Shove the nozzle of a special steam hose 





A SHIP’S FIRE ALARM 
PIPES FROM THE VARIOUS,COMPARTMENTS OF THE 


STEAMSHIP “ IMPERATOR”’ THAT DISCLOSE THE PRES- 
ENCE OF FIRE BY CARRYING THE SMOKE AS A 
CHIMNEY CARRIES IT AND THAT CARRY BACK STEAM 
FROM THE HOSE TO EXTINGUISH THE FLAMES 


into the tube, and open the valve. The 
steam, as was demonstrated recently when 
the Imperator took fire, helps to smother 
the flames. 


EASY TRANSPORTATION IN 
FACTORIES 


ACTORY statistics show that the 
H ordinary truckman in a factory 

who is paid $2 for a day’s work 
spends much more time in the repeated 
loading and unloading of his trucks than 
he does in the actual moving of material. 
A factory transportation system has been 
worked out which eliminates the waste of 
labor and time ordinarily required for 
loading and unloading, and at the same 
time does away with most of the danger of 
breakage. In this system all material is 
piled upon wooden platforms, instead of 
upon the floor. The rest of the system 
consists of a transveyor truck. When it is 
necessary to move material — for example, 
a roll of paper —~from one place to an- 
other in the factory, a truck is moved 
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under the platform. When the handle 
of the truck is forced downward it raises 
the platform from the floor. Then the 
truck is drawn to any part of the factory 
and the raising of the handle deposits the 
platform and its load in the new location. 
Under old methods every truck, while 
being loaded, is kept from its true func- 
tion, which is that of transportation, and 
the constant loading and unloading took 
many men. With this new system rolls 
of paper weighing from 3,500 to 4,200 
pounds are moved from one place to 
another by a boy. 

In a machine shop, a great saving is 
effected by the truck’s depositing a plat- 
form loaded with parts at one side of a 
machine, a drill press, while at the other 
side of the machine is placed an empty 
platform. The workman takes the parts 
from the loaded platform, puts them 
through the machine and, at the comple- 
tion of the operation, places them on the 
empty platform. There is a superstruc- 
ture on the platform so that the material 
is at the operator’s waistline and _ he 
saves the motion of stooping to the floor 
to lay down every finished part. It would 
be possible, of course, to have this arrange- 
ment on an ordinary truck, but this would 
tie up an investment of probably $20 to 
$30 on trucks, whereas with the wooden 
platforms the investment tied up is of a 








SAVING THE WASTE OF LOADING 


BY PILING GOODS ON A RAISED PLATFORM INSTEAD 
OF ON THE FLOOR, SO THAT EVEN A BOY CAN LOAD 
THEM ON A TRUCK BY RUNNING THE TRUCK UNDER 
THE PLATFORM 


value not greater than $1 or $2. Further- 
more, the platforms take up less room, 
because there are no handles in the way. 

In a drug-manufacturing concern the 
transveyor trucks and the wooden plat- 
forms keep the mixing jars off the floor 
and lessen the danger of breakage after 
they are filled, which often happened 
when they had to be lifted on to and off of 
the ordinary trucks. 








PLATFORMS CHEAPER THAN TRUCKS 


CONVEYING MACHINE 


PARTS ABOUT A FACTORY ON REMOVABLE PLATFORMS WITHOUT TYING UP THE COM- 


PARATIVELY COSTLY TRUCKS DURING THE USUAL TIME OF LOADING AND UNLOADING 


‘* Answers to Questions About Farm Lands ”’ 


will hereafter appear in the advertising section 





